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No. 3—An Evening With Exiles 


LIVED up at the top of the house, absolutely alone. After eleven o'clock 
in the morning, when my servant left, I was my own doorkeeper. Like 


most solitaries in strange places, whenever I heard a ring I had a feeling 

that perhaps after all it might be the ring of romance. This time it was 

the telegraph boy. I gave him a penny, because in France, much more 
than in England, every one must live, and the notion still survives that a tele- 
gram has sufficient unusualness to demand a tip; the same with a registered letter. 
I read the telegram, and my evening lay suddenly in fragments at my feet. The 
customary accident, the accident dreaded by every solitary, had happened. “Sorry, 
prevented from coming to-night,” etc. It was not yet six o'clock. I had in 
front of me a wilderness of six hours to traverse. In my warm disgust I went 
al once out into the streets. My flat had become mysteriously uninhabitable, and 
my work repugnant. The streets of Paris, by reason of their hospitality, are 
a refuge. 

The last sun of September was setting across the circular Place Blanche. I 
sat down at the terrace of the smallest café and drank tea. Exactly opposite 
were the crimson wings of the Moulin Rouge, and to the right was the establish- 
ment which then held first place among nocturnal restaurants in Montmartre. It 
had the strange charm of a resort which is never closed, night or day, and where 
money and time are squandered with infantile fatuity. Somehow it inspired 
respect, if not awe. Its terrace was seldom empty, and at that hour it was always 
full. Under the striped and valanced awning sat perhaps a hundred people, all 
slowly and deliberately administering to themselves poisons of various beautiful 
colors. A crowd to give pause to the divination of even the most conceited 
student of human nature, a crowd in which the simplest bourgeois or artist or 
thief sat next to men and women exercising the oldest and most disreputable 
professions—and it was impossible surely to distinguish which from which! 

Out of the medley of trams, omnibuses, carts, automobiles, and cabs that 
continually rattled over the cobbles, an open fiacre would detach itself every 
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minute or so, and set down or take up in front of the terrace. Among these was 
one carrying two young dandies, an elegantly dressed girl, and another young 
girl in a servant’s cap and apron. They were all laughing and talking together. 
The dandies and the elegancy got out and took a vacant table amid the welcom- 
ing, eager bows of a maitre d’hétel, a chasseur, and a waiter. She was freshly 
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and meticulously and triumphantly got up, like an elaborate confection of starched 
linen fresh from the laundress. Her lips were impeccably rouged. She delighted 
the eye by her health and her youth and her pretty insolence. A single touch 
would have soiled her, but she had not yet been touched. Her day had just 
begun. Probably her bed was not yet made. The black-robed, scissored girls of 
the drapery store at the next angle of the place were finishing their tenth hour 
of vigil over goods displayed on the footpath. And next to that was a creamery 
where black-robed girls could obtain a whole day’s sustenance for the price of 
one glass of poison. Evidently the young creature had only just arrived at the 
dignity of a fashionable dressmaker, and a servant of her own. Her ingenious 
vanity obliged her to show off her servant to the place, and the ingenious vanity 
of the servant was content to be shown off; for the servant might have a servant 
to-morrow—who could tell? The cabman and the servant began to converse, 
and presently the cabman in his long fawn coat and white hat descended and 
entered the vehicle and sat down by the servant, and pulled out an illustrated 
comic paper, and they bent their heads over it and giggled enormously in unison; 
he was piling up money at the rate of at least a sou a minute. Occasionally the 
young mistress threw a loud sisterly remark to the servant, who replied gaily. 
And the two young dandies bore nobly the difficult réle of world-worn men who 
still count not the cost of smiles. Say what you like, it was charming. It was 
one of the reasons why Paris is the city which is always forgiven. 

The wings of the Moulin Rouge, jeweled now with crimson lamps, began 
to revolve slowly. The upper chambers of the restaurant showed lights behind 
their mysteriously curtained windows. ‘The terrace was suddenly bathed in the 
calm blue of electricity. No austere realism of the philosopher could argue away 
the romance of the scene. 

* K * * ok ok * * 


I turned down the steep Rue Blanche, and at the foot of it passed by the 
shadow of the Trinité; and through the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, where 
corsets are masterpieces beyond price and flowers may be sold for a sovereign 
apiece, and then into the full fever of the grand boulevard with its maddening 
restlessness of illuminated signs. The shops and cafés were all on fire, making 
two embankments of fire, above which rose high and mysterious facades 
masked by trees that looked like the impossible verdure of an opera. And be- 
tween the summits of the trees a ribbon of rich, dark, soothing purple—the sky! 
This was the city. This was what the race had accomplished, after eighteen 
Louis and nearly as many revolutions, and when all was said that could be said 
it remained a prodigious and a comforting spectacle. Every doorway shone with 
invitation; every satisfaction and delight was offered, on terms ridiculously 
reasonable. And binding everything together were the refined, neighborly and 
graceful cynical gestures of the race: so different from the harsh and awkward 
timidity, the self-centered egotism and aristocratic hypocrisy of Piccadilly. It 
seemed difficult to be lonely amid multitudes that so candidly accepted human 
nature as human nature is. I continued southwards, down the narrow, swarming 
Rue Richelieu, past the immeasurable National Library on the left and 
Jean Goujon’s studies of the rivers of France on the right, and past the Théatre 
Francais, where nice plain people were waiting to see L’Aventuriére, and across 
the arcaded Rue de Rivoli. And then I was in the dark desert of the Place du 
Carrousel, where the omnibuses are diminished to toy-omnibuses. ‘The town was 
shut off by the vast arms of the Louvre. The purple had faded from out the sky. 
The wind, heralding October. blew coldly across the spaces. The artfully 
arranged vista of the Champs Elysées, rising in flame against the silhouette of 
Cleopatra’s needle, struck me as a meretricious device, designed to impress tour- 
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ists and monarchs. Everything was meretricious. I could not even strike a 
match without being reminded that a contented and corrupt inefficiency was cor- 
roding this race like a disease. I could not light my cigarette because somebody, 
somewhere, had not done his job like an honest man. And thus it was through- 
out. I wanted to dine, and there were a thousand restaurants within a mile; but 
they had all ceased to invite me. I was beaten down by the overwhelming sad- 
ness of one who for the time being has no definite arranged claim to any friendly 
attention in a huge city—crowded with preoccupied human beings. I might have 
been George Gissing. I persisted southwards. ‘The tiny walled river, reflecting 
with industrious precision all its lights, had no attraction. The quays, where all 
the bookshops were closed and all the bookstalls locked down, and where there 
was never a café, were as inhospitable and chill as Riga. Mist seemed to heave 
over the river, and the pavements were oozing damp. 

I went up an entry and rang a bell, thinking to myself: “If he isn’t in, I am 
done for!” But at the same moment I caught the sound of a violoncello, and I 
knew I was saved, and by a miracle Paris was herself again. 


* % K *K * sx % 


“Not engaged for dinner, are you?” I asked, as soon as I was in the studio. 

“No. I was just thinking of going out.” 

“Well, let’s go then.” 

“T was scraping some bits of Gluck.” 

The studio was fairly large, but it was bare, unkempt, dirty, and comfort- 
less. Except an old sofa, two hard, imperfect chairs, and an untrustworthy table, 
it had no furniture. Of course it was littered with the apparatus of painting. 
its sole ornamentation was pictures, and the pictures were very fine, for they 
were the painter's own. He and his pictures are well known among the painters 
of Europe and America. Successful artistically, and with an adequate private 
income, he was a full member of the Champ de Mars Salon, and he sold his 
pictures upon occasion to Governments. Although a British subject, he had 
spent nearly all his life in Paris; he knew the streets and resorts of Paris like 
2 Frenchman; he spoke French like a Frenchman. I never heard of him going 
to England. I never heard him express a desire to go to England. His age was 
perhaps fifty, and I dare say that he had lived in that studio for a quarter of a 
century, with his violoncello. It was plain, as he stood there, well dressed, and 
with a vivacious and yet dreamy eye, that the zest of life had not waned in him. 
He was a man who, now as much as ever, took his pleasure in seeing and painting 
beautiful, suave, harmonious things. And yet he stood there unapologetic amid 
that ugly and narrow discomfort, with the sheet of music pinned carelessly to 
an easel, and lighted by a small, ill-regulated lamp with a truncated, dirty chim- 
ney. His vivacious and dreamy eye simply did not see all that, never had seen 
it, never saw anything that it.did not care to see. Nobody ever heard him multi- 
ply words about a bad picture, for example—he would ignore it. 

With a gesture of habit that must have taken years to acquire he took a 
common rose-colored packet of caporal cigarettes from the table by the lamp and 
offered it to me, pushing one of the cigarettes out beyond its fellows from behind ; 
you knew that he was always handling cigarettes. 

“Tt’s not really arranged for ‘cello,’ he murmured, gazing at the music, 
which was an air from Alceste, arranged for violin. “You see it’s in the treble 
clef.” 

“T wish you’d play it,” I said. 

He sat down and played it, because he was interested in it. With his grey- 
ing hair and his fashionable grey suit, and his oldest friend, the brown ‘cello 
gleaming between his knees, he was the center of a small region of light in the 
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gloomy studio, and the sound of the ‘cello filled the room. He had no home; but 
if he had had a home this would have been his home, and this his home-life. As 
4 private individual, as distinguished from a public artist. this was what he had 
arrived at. He had secured this refuge, and invented this relaxation, in the 
middle of Paris. By their aid he could defy Paris. There was something wistful 
about the scene, but it was also impressive, at any rate to me, who am otherwise 
constituted. He was an exile in the city of exiles; a characteristic item in it, 
though of a variety exceedingly rare. But he would have been equally an exile 
in any other city He had no consciousness of being an exile, of being homeless. 
He was above patriotism and homes. Why, when he even wanted a book he 
only borrowed it! 

“Well, shall we go out and eat?” I suggested, after listening to several lively 
airs. 

“Yes,” he said, “I was just going. I don’t think you’ve seen my last etching. 
Care to?” 

I did care to see it, but I also desired my dinner. 

“This is a pretty good print, but I shall get a better,”” he said, holding the sheet 
of paper under the lamp. 

“How many shall you print?’ I asked. 

“Thirty.” 

“You might put me down for one.” 

“All right. I think it will give you pleasure,” he said with impartial and 
dignified conviction. 

After another ten minutes, we were out on the quay. 

“Grand autumn night!” he said appreciatively. “Where shall we have the 
apéritif ?” 
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“Apéritif! It’s after eight o’clock man!” 
“[ think we shall have time for apéritif,” he insisted, mildly shocked. 
Drawing-rooms have their ritual. His life, too, had its ritual. 


« * * 


At nearly midnight we were sitting, three of us, in a café of the Montpar- 
nasse quarter, possibly the principal café of the Montparnasse quarter. Neither 
notorious nor secretly eccentric; but an honest café, in the sense of “honest” 
applied to certain women. Being situated close to a large railway terminus, it 
had a broad and an indulgent attitude towards life. It would have received a 
frivolous habitué of the Place Blanche, or a nun, or a clergyman, with the same 
placidity. And although the district was modified, and whole streets, indeed, 
de-Parisianised by wandering cohorts of American and English art-amateurs of 
both sexes, this café remained characteristically French. The cohorts thought 
they were seeing French life when they entered it; and they in fact were. 

This café was the chief club of the district, with a multitudinous and regular 
clientéle of billiard-players, card-players, draughts-players, newspaper readers, 
chatterers, and simple imbibers of bock. Its doors were continually aswing, and 
one or other of the two high-enthroned caissi¢éres was continually lifting her 
watchful head from the desk to observe who entered. Its interior seemed to 
penetrate indefinitely into the hinterland of the street, and the effect of unend- 
ingness was intensified by means of mirrors, which reflected the shirt-sleeved 
arms and the cues of a score of billiard players. Everywhere the same lively 
and expressive and never ungraceful gestures, between the marble table-tops 
below and the light-studded ceiling above! Everywhere the same murmur of 
confusing, pleasant voices broken by the loud chant of waiters intoning orders 
at the service-bar, and by the setting down of heavy glass mugs and saucers upon 
marble! Over the café, unperceived, unthought of, were the six stories of a 
large house comprising perhaps twenty-five separate and complete homes. 

The third man at our table was another exile, also a painter, but a Seo+chman. 
He had lived in Paris since everlasting, but before that rumor said he had lived 
for several years immovable at the little inn of a Norman village. Now, he never 
left Paris, even in summer. He exhibited, with marked discretion, only at the 
Indépendents. Beyond these facts, and the obvious fact that he enjoyed inde- 
pendent means, nobody knew anything about him save his opinions. Even his 
age was exceedingly uncertain. He looked forty, but there were acquaintances 
who said that he had looked forty for twenty years. He was one of those ex- 
tremely reserved men who talk freely. Of his hopes, ambitions, ideals, disappoint- 
ments, connections, he never said a word, but he did not refuse his opinion upon 
any subject, and upon every subject he had a definite opinion which he would 
express very clearly, with a sort of polite curtness. His tendency was to cyni- 
cism—too cynical to be bitter. He did not complain of human nature, but he 
thoroughly believed the worst of it. These two men, the ‘cellist and the Scotch- 
man, were fast friends; or rather—as it might be argued in the strict sense, nei- 
ther of them had a friend—they were very familiar acquaintances, each with a 
profound respect for the other’s judgment and artistic probity. Further the 
Scotchman admired his companion for a genius, as everybody did. 

They talked together for ever and ever, but not about politics. ‘They were 
impatient on politics. Both were apparently convinced that politics are an artifi- 
ciality imposed upon society by adventurers and interferers, and that if such peo- 
ple could be exterminated politics would disappear. Certainly neither had any 
interest in the organic aspect of society. Their politica! desire was to be let alone 
Nor did they often or for long “talk bawdy” ; after opinions had been given which 
no sensible man ever confides to more than two reliable others at a time, the 
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Scotchman would sweep all that away as secondary. Nor did they talk of the 
events of the day, unless it might be some titillating crime or mystery such as will 
fill whole pages of the newspaper for a week together. They talked of the arts, all 
the arts. And although they seemed to be always either in that café, or in their 
studios, or in bed, they had the air of being mysteriously but genuinely abreast 
oi every manifestation of art. And since all the arts are one, and in respect to 
art they had a real attitude and real views, all that they said was valuable sug- 
gestively, and their ideas could not by any prodigality be exhausted. As a patron 
of the arts even the State interested them, and herein they showed glimmerings 
of a social sense. In the intervals of this eternal and absorbing “art,” they would 
discuss with admirable restrained gusto the exacerbating ridiculousness of the 
cohorts of American and English art amateurs who infested the quarter. 


* *k * > *k * 


Little bands of these came into the café from time to time, and drifting along 
the aisles of chairs would sit down where they could see as much as possible 
with their candid eyes. ‘The girls, inelegant and blousey ; the men, inept in their 
narrow shrewdness: both equally naive, conceited, uncorrupted, and incorrupt- 
ible, they were absolutely incapable of appreciating the refined and corrupt 
decadence, the stylistic charm, the exquisite tradition of the civilization at which 
they foolishly stared, as at a peepshow. Not a thousand years would teach them 
the human hourly art of life as it was subtly practiced by the people whose very 
language they disdained to learn. When loud fragments of French phrases, 
massacred by Americans who had floated on but not mingled with Paris for 
years, reached us from an Anglo-Saxon table, my friends would seem to shudder 
secretly, ashamed of being Anglo- Saxon. And if they were obliged to salute 
some uncouth Anglo- Saxon acquaintance, and thus admit their own un-Latin 
origin, their eyes would say: “Why cannot these people be imprisoned at home? 
\hy are not we alone of Anglo- Saxons permitted to inhabit Paris? 


* se * * * * 


One o’clock came. A quarter past one! ‘The café was now nearly empty. 
ut these men had no regard for time. ‘Time did not exist for them, any more 
than the structure of society. They were not bored, not tired. They conversed 
with ease, and with mild pleasure in their own irony and in the disillusioned 
surety of their judgments. Then I noticed that the waiters had dwindled to two, 
and that only one cashier was left enthroned behind the bar. Somewhat later 
she, too, had actually gone! Both had at length rejoined their families, if they 
had any. The idea was startling that these prim and neat and mechanically smil- 
ing women were human, had private relations, a private life, a bed, a wardrobe. 
All over Paris, all day, every day, they sit and estimate the contents of trays which 
waiters present to their practiced gaze for an instant only, and receive the value 
of the drinks in bone discs, and write down columns of figures in long ledgers. 
They never take exercise, nor see the sun; they even eat in the café. Mystic 
careers! . . . A quarter to two! Now the chairs had been brought in from 
the terrace, and there was only one waiter, and no other customer that I could see. 
The waiter his face nearly as pale as his apron, eyed us with patient and bland 
resignation, sure from his deep knowledge of human habits that sooner or later 
we should in fact depart, and well inured to the great Parisian principle that a 
café exists for the convenience of its habitués. I was uneasy: I was even aware 
of guiltiness! but not my friends. 

a a face looked in at the doorway, as if reconnoitering, and hesitated. 

y Jove!” said the violoncellist. ‘'There’s the Mahatma back again! Oh! 


He’s seen us!” 


“ 
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‘Lhe peering face preceded a sloping body into the café, and I was intro- 
duced to a man whose excellent poems I had read in a limited edition. He was 
wearing a heavily jeweled red waistcoat, and the largest ring I ever saw on a 
human hand. He sat down. The waiter took his order and intoned it in front 
of the serviee-bar, proving that another fellow-creature was hidden there, await- 
ing our pleasure. When the Mahatma’s glass was brought, the Scotchman sud- 
denly demanded from the waiter the total of our modest consumption, and paid 
it. ‘The Mahatma said that he had arrived that evening direct from the Hima- 
layas, and that he had been made or ordained a “khan” in the East. Without 
any preface he began to talk supernaturally. As he had known Aubrey Beards- 
ley, I referred to the rumor that Beardsley had several times been seen abroad 
in london after his alleged death. 

“That's nothing,” he said quickly. “I know a man who saw and spoke to 
Oscar Wilde in the Pyrennes at the very time when Oscar was in prison in 
England.” 

“Who was the man?” | inquired. 

He paused. “Myself,” he said in a iow tone. 

“Shall we go?” ‘The Scotchman, faintly smiling, embraced his friend and 
me in the question. 

We went, leaving the Mahatma bent in solitude over his glass. The waiter 
was obviously saying to himself: “It was inevitable that they should ultimately 
go, and they have gone.” We had sat for four hours. 

Outside, cabs were still rolling to and fro. After cheerful, casual good- 
nights, we got indolently into three separate cabs, and went our easy ways. I 
saw in my imagination the vista of the thousands of similar nights which my 
friends had spent, and the vista of the thousands of similar nights which they 
would yet spend. And the sight was majestic, tremendous. 


(To be Continued.) 
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T was past twelve o'clock the other 

night when I stood with an artist 

friend in front of Thackeray’s house 

in Young Street, Kensington. The 

moonlight was very mellow and 
shaded off the bow-windows gracefully, 
casting also a respectful light upon the 
terra-cotta plaque which tells posterity 
that here the great novelist lived and 
wrought. Opposite, stood the house in 
which a hot-headed Irishman had lodged 
with the avowed purpose of thrashing 
Thackeray for his supposed satire on a 
popular Irish singer of the times, though 
Thackeray had in mind only a murderess 
of the same name. The ghosts began to 
rise. 

“This is certainly a part of old literary 
London,” said my friend. 

Then, while the lights of motors 
streaked the main street at the head of 
this secluded one, I asked myself was not 
Thackeray and his world a piece of that 
almost ancient life of London which is 
kept before us chiefly through the per- 
sistent vitality of his characters? So 
great a gap already separates the early 
Victorian period from the early Georgian. 
Is it not odd that the immediate past often 
seems in outline more vague than the 
remote past? It is change rather than 
time which for us moderns adjusts the dis- 
tances between one period and another. 
A Chinese of the year 1800 must have 
felt quite close to the life, thought and 


habits of a Chinese of 1000, but an Eng- 
lishman under George the Fifth feels ages 
removed from an Englishman under 
George the Fourth. ‘The great Victorian 
period, like the great Elizabethan, has 
closed and rounded upon itself, has crys- 
tallized into a sphere—its separateness in 
an historical sense is complete. In what, 
therefore, lie the vitality and significance 
of Thackeray for these times? Was the 
interest as human and as innate as of old, 
or was an historical value beginning to 
replace the fictional ? 

But in a motor-bus the very next day 
I saw a young girl plunged obliviously in 
Vanity Fair, and a night or two later | 
saw a little play based on an incident in 
Pendennis. Thackeray’s characters are 
quoted in the journals and in conversa- 
tion, though in that respect Dickens re- 
mains the favorite. Despite the gulf 
which lies between his age and ours, 
Thackeray has bridged it. He has bridged 
it in the same way in which he bridged 
another—that which stretched between the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, 
between the age of Fielding and his own— 
from the first of the great English novel- 
ists of the old school to the last—of the 
old school. Thackeray is the natural step- 
ping-stone into that age of powdered wigs 
and sedan-chairs. 

Three great prose masters loom out of 
the shadows which are beginning to dim 
for us the early part of the nineteenth 
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century. Side by side with noble peaks 
of poetry rose those gigantic pyramids of 
prose reared by Scott, Dickens and 
Thackeray. The first of this triumvirate 


was by nature a feudalist, the second a 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


After the statue by Boehm 


democrat, the third an aristocrat. ‘The 
genius of Scott was romantic, of Dickens 
comic, of Thackeray critically humorous. 
With Henry Fielding as his professed 
master, Thackeray perforce shaped his 
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mind, his style and his material to accord 
with the model derived from the father 
of modern fictionists. He created his in- 
dividuals as representatives of some sec- 
tion of polite society, he tagged them with 
names somewhat grotesque or symbolical, 
and lighted the way for his readers by 
amusing lantern-play and fireworks of 
slightly malicious, but always moral com- 
mentary. In him a zest for observation 
and criticism held sway, as in Dickens 
a permanent bent for caricature. No 
doubt Thackeray's witty ballads, as also 
his sketches for Punch, greatly influenced 
his point of view and the drawing of the 
characters to which he gave life. He 
left them free to work out their own sal- 
vation or damnation, but he never left 
them free of his running fire of comment. 
They wander always with him closely in 
the rear, pointing his finger at these men 
and women parading his Vanity Fair, call- 
ing attention to the workings of their 
heads and hearts and to the placards upon 
their backs. Backed up by the valiant 
British virtue of those times, he must re- 
mind us that their purpose is not only to 
adorn his tale, but also to point his moral. 

We of this day, especially we Ameri- 
cans, have little conception of the iron 
morality of the early Victorian period. It 
was, of course, to be found in New Eng 
land, but there, too, it is happily passing 
away. Its rigor was more than iron—it 
was cast-iron, and the casts were all of 
one pattern. But soon this starkness of 
life, and religion was to be met with a 
steady, disintegrating counterblast of 
modern thought, the first stirrings and 
warnings of our latter-day confusion. 
Nevertheless, the nineteenth century wind 
blew only on the intellectual heights; for 
the great bulk of the people there still 
remained a long and placid period, full of 
splendid national achievement. It was 
still a fairly peaceful and unruffled social 
landscape, nicely graduated into eminently 
proper levels under the special supervision 
of a very practical Providence. This made 
a superb background against which a great 
craftsman like William Makepeace Thack 
eray could set his pageant moving in epic 
contrast and relief. To-day, in England, 
this panoramic background is no longer 
so permanent, what with popular educa- 
tion, socialism, democracy and the slow 
obliteration of caste values. But these 


















values and these vistas are still here, and 
they give the English novelist a fixity of 
position and a depth of perspective im- 
possible to the American. The American 
novelist, it may be said, is like one who 
would paint a landscape from horseback, 
or portraits in a procession, and to paint 
with colors that still bubble, change and 
fade. 

This early Victorian world, seemingly 
so distasteful to us now that English 










Becky in Lombard Street 


One of Thackeray’s own illustrations for Vanity Fair 


writers never weary of drawing unpleas- 
ant contrasts; this far-off world of our 
grandfathers, with its sepulchral Sundays 
of folk sitting in dark parlors, of bleak 
Christianity, of hideous houses, anti- 
macassars, blood-letting and crinoline, of 
debtors’ jails, genteel drunkenness and 
dandyism, was, for all that, spacious and 
full of glorious opportunities for genius 
such as Thackeray’s. He was the last 
who had that opportunity, for soon the 
scene-shifters were to appear. Have you 
thought of how the world has shrunk of 
late? Distances are no longer “magnifi- 
cent.” For as time is measured for us 
by change, so is distance measured by 
time. ‘There are motor races from Paris 
to Pekin, the North Pole has become an 
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advertisement for the United States, .the 
distance across the Atlantic is contracted 
to a liner’s record trip, continents are 
covered by time-tables, and all the world 
is crammed into the columns of a daily 
newspaper. ‘Thackeray’s world was nar- 
row only in its opinions. It possessed at 
least this advantage over ours (let us not 
drag in sociology) that then the man mat- 
tered more, whereas now, if you will, it is 
men, or perhaps things, that matter most. 
Living has become more complex and in- 
tense, but life itself has grown infinitely 
smaller. There is a great delusion about 
progress, for real progress is not, as it is 
commonly understood in America, a mat- 
ter of mere prosperity or mechanical in- 
vention. Let us moderns make the most 
of the boasted mental and spiritual liberty 
we enjoy! And yet that hateful Victorian 
age, for all the abuse it is the fashion to 















Miss Crawley’s Affectionate Relatives 


From Thackeray’s illustration for Vanity Fair 


shower upon it, may have been happier 
than we know. It was certainly closer to 
that England which was said to- have been 
“merrie.” 

Thackeray was not only the showman, 
but also the moral anatomist of this 
period. His works are an elegant micro- 
cosm of the time. Like softly-tinted fig- 
ures in old engravings, we see this pass- 
ing show and rout (all ladies and gentle- 
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inen) strutting and ambling- before the 
polished spectacles of their creator. 

Thackeray surveyed his London from 
the windows of his many clubs and found 
a good bit of his cosmos in the Mayfair 
drawing-rooms of the last century, as 
surely as Thomas Hardy, the last of the 
old giants, has found his in the little Wes- 
sex of to-day. Thackeray was the polished 
gentleman writer who had little knowledge 
of lower and darker social worlds and 
preferred to state his comedies and trag- 
edies in terms of the upper classes. He is 
eften called a satirist, and yet there is 
little of the mordant in him, whatever 
there may be of the cynical or supercil- 
ious. His interest was aroused by the 
humanity of what was “respectable” and 
not by a humanitarianism toward what 
was abject or pathetic, like that of Dick- 
ens. Saved by his searching humor, he 
was never, like Carlyle, a hero-worshipper. 
The edged and pointed commentaries 
strewn like tacks or broken glass through 
the pages of his earlier work gave way 
to a smiling irony in his later, as in the 
amiable Newcomes, Esmond and _ the 
Roundabout Papers. ‘This vein in Thack- 
eray was mainly, as has been said, de- 
rived from his beloved Fielding. Beneath 
it lay, we may be sure, deep strata of 
sentiment and emotion, of human kind- 
ness and warm affection. 

Thackeray was distinctly the critic and 
historian of his own time, his own town, 
his own class. Most of his novels—like 
Fielding—he called “histories.” His popu- 
larity was warm, but it was never wild- 
fire like that of Dickens, the blue-covered 
instalments of whose works were hun- 
gered and fought for by thousands as they 
appeared. What modern novelist could 
empty whole villages to meet stage-coaches 
bringing the weekly serials of his works? 
But Miss Bronté wrote of Thackeray as 
“one who resembled Fielding as an eagle 
resembles a vulture,” and Carlyle’s gifted 
Jennie paid him homage and said: “He 
beats Dickens out of the world.” 

Boehm’s famous statue of Thackeray, 
long-legged, standing at ease with hands in 
pockets and coat-tails dangling, with his 
massive head slightly raised, the expres- 
sion benign but curiously attentive, the 
small, steel-rimmed spectacles pressed 
upon the little nose, broken as a boy by 
his schoolmate Venables—that statue is 
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Thackeray not only to the life, but to the 
soul. It is thus that I would conceive him, 
“a well-bred gentleman reading with 
marked force to a large circle in a draw- 
ing-room,” or on the lecture-platform or 
before club-room fires. 

With his clear-cut, somewhat profes- 
sorial face touched into a quizzical smile, 
he must have sat in his editorial chair at 
“Frazer’s,” or doubled his long legs under 
the “mahogany tree” at Evans’, the 
Shakespeare, Fielding, Atheneum or 
Reform Club, or set his wit sparkling in 
the circle of those immortal Frasnerians. 
In youthful revels at idyllic Weimar, in 
the artists’ Bohemia of Paris, in the 
struggling Grub Street of his day and the 
conviviality of society, the novelist must 
have moved as a very urbane, genial 
figure. 

Drain we the cup, 

Friend, art afraid? 

Spirits are laid 

In the Red Sea. 

Mantle it up 
Empty it yet. 

Let us forget 
Round the old tree. 








These times and those times—are they, 
after all, so very different, so very far 
apart? If we see and think differently, do 
we not feel and act much the same? Un- 
less hearts and humanity have changed 
very much, Thackeray’s hold upon this 
generation and following generations, as 
attested by that girl in the ’bus, is secure 
enough. It is at least secure in England, 
where his familiar settings and his forms 
persist, however altered they may appear 
in the modern glare. And let him who 
believes in the eternal recurrence of 
things, let him ponder in this time of po- 
litical stress this morsel of Thackeray I 
have unearthed. It is taken from his 
review of Carlyle’s French Revolution: 


Banish Queen and Bishop and Lords, seize 
the lands, open the ports or shut them (accord- 
ing to the fancies of your trades unions and 
democratic clubs who have each their freaks and 
hobbies) and are you a whit richer in a month, 
are your poor Spitalfields men vending their 
silks, or your poor Irishmen reaping their har- 
vests at home? 


Something resembling that in substance 
and almost in expression, may be found 
any day in the journals which are the 
political battle-flags of England in these 
tremendous times. 
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LIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY was_ born 
at Alipur, Calcutta, on July 
18, 1811. He was the only 
child of Richmond Thack- 
eray and of his wife Anne. 

Richmond Thackeray held high office in 
the Bengal service at the time of the child’s 
birth, and died four years later. It is inter- 
esting to note, in connection with the some- 
what curious second Christian name of the 
novelist, that it is one which had been held 
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No. 13 (now 16) Young Street, Kensington 
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by the family away back in the eighteenth 
century, and was supposed to have been 
derived (so Mr. Lewis Melville says) 
“from an ancestor who suffered at the 
stake for his faith in the ‘good old days’ of 
Queen Mary.” 

When just a little over five years of age 
the boy was sent to England to be educated 
—a custom existing then, as now, among 
Anglo-Indian parents. 

At the age of five the mother is all in all 
to a child, and it is small wonder, there- 
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fore, that the boy not only felt deeply the 
parting, but also cherished the tenderest 
and profoundest regard for his mother, an 
affection which was mutual and remained 
to the end. 

After staying awhile at the houses of 
various relatives, he was sent to a school 
at Southampton—where he was very un- 
happy—and afterwards to a school on 
Chiswick Mall, kept by Dr. Turner, a dis- 
tant relative. 

This establishment occupied the famous 
Walpole House, a fame which was to be 
enhanced, in later years, from the fact that 
it was described as “Miss Pinkerton’s 
Academy” in Vanity Fair. The filigree iron 
gates, from behind which the lonely child 
neered out across the river, are still there, 
and it was through them that he made his 
escape on that memorable occasion when, 
as he related in later years, being fright- 
ened by the great Hammersmith road, and 
not knowing where to go, he ran back and 
no one was the wiser. 

He remained at Chiswick until 1822, 
when he was removed to the Charterhouse, 
then under the somewhat noisy and robus- 
tious headship of Dr. John Russell, a gen- 
tleman whom Thackeray remembered for 
all time, and satirized in Pendennis. One 
of the assistant-masters was the Rev. Ed- 
ward Penny, in whose charge young 
lhackeray was placed for two years, 1822- 
24. This person’s house was in Wilder- 
ness Row, Clerkenwell, just adjacent to the 
Charterhouse, with which it was connected 
by a tunnel running into the school- 
grounds. It still stands and is known as 
No. 28 Clerkenwell road, and bears a tablet 
on its front, commemorative of Thack- 
eray’s sojourn there. From its windows a 
good view of the Charterhouse playground 
could be obtained. 

Thackeray was no scholar so far as reg- 
uiar studies were concerned; in fact, he is 
sometimes spoken of as having been lazy ; 
and yet, although he made little acquaint- 
ance with any Greek or Latin writer, he 
was particularly intimate with the works 
of Fielding, Steele, Addison, Sterne and 
Goldsmith, and it was upon the style of 
these writers that he may be said to have 
moulded his own. 

In 1824 he left the Rev. Penny to become 
a day-boy and was lodged with a Mrs. 
Boyes in Charterhouse Square, a lady with 
a temper, although much to be preferred, 
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in Thackeray’s estimation, to the Reverend 
gentleman in Wilderness Row. 

Nervous and short-sighted (both draw- 
backs which made him the butt of the mas- 
ters and fair game for the boys), Thack- 
eray was never really happy at Charter- 
house. Any charm it might have had for 
him was only to be apparent in later years, 
and it is a singular fact that in after life 
he possessed the most abiding affection for 
his old school, as witnessed by his frequent 
visits—especially on Founder’s Day—and 
his repeated reference to the place in his 
novels. Among the characters he created, 











































No. 65 Cornhill 








In the days when Thackeray edited the 
“Cornhill Magazine ” 
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Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 


At No. 18 (the house with the veranda) was Don Saltero’s coffee house. 


Next door, to the right, is the 


Queen's house, which figures as the house of the old “ Dowager of Chelsey in Esmond 


not a few of them were to receive their 
education at Charterhouse, for it was there 
he sent George Osborne, Arthur Pen- 
dennis, Philip Ringwood, Rawdon Crawley, 
Philip Firmin and Colonel Newcome and 
others of less fame in his novels. 

He left the Charterhouse on April 10, 
1828, and early in 1829 went to Cambridge 
University, leaving in June, 1830. In July 
he set out for the Continent, returning in 
the autumn of 1831, and entered himself 
as a student of the Middle Temple. He 
read law at No. 1 Hare Court and lived 
at No. 2 Brick Court, both places still 
standing as in Thackeray’s day. He also 
shared chambers at No. 10 Crown Office 
Row, but this building has since been 
altered. 

As readers of the novels are well aware, 
the Inns of Court figure largely therein. 
Warrington and Pendennis both had cham- 
bers in Lamb Court. The Hon. Algernon 
Percy Demeare, Richard Blewitt and Daw- 
kins lived in Pump Court. Pendennis and 
Warrington are undoubtedly the novelist 


and the friend with whom he shared cham- 
bers in Crown Office Row. 

But the law was not for Thackeray ; in- 
deed, it is a question if he ever seriously 
intended to follow it as a life-work. He 
would leave his studies under any pretext, 
for he loved to be out and about. “Here,” 
he writes to his mother, “here are hot 
weather and green trees again, but the sun 
won't shine into Taprell’s chamber [Hare 
Court], and the high stools don’t blossom 
and bring forth buds,’ and when the 
wander-lust is upon a man the Temple is 
assuredly the dullest of all dull places. To 
be sure there is the garden-front, with its 
fresh green lawn and its view of the 
Thames beyond, and there is the incessant 
chatter of the sparrows to take an imagina- 
tive man away to the open country; but it 
1s the Temple after all, with its railings, its 
lodge-gates, its pompous porters and its 
hints of dire results to those who “whistle 
or carry burthens” within its select bound- 
aries. And so, with small wonder we read 
of the desk full of sketches and caricatures 
which the young man Thackeray left be- 
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hind him, for he was in the Temple but 
not of the Temple. Nor must we forget, 
in this connection, that he would be shortly 
attaining his majority, when he would 
come into his patrimony of something 
considerably over five hundred a year, and 
that fact alone would tend to unsettle him. 

Unfortunately—or fortunately, for who 
can say what effect it might have had on 


No. 7, Kensington Square 


Where lived Lady Castlewood in Esmond 


his life?—he lost his money soon after 
obtaining it. Some gambling and bad 
speculation contributed to this loss, but in 
any case it forced the young man to work. 
Determined to become a painter, he went 
to Paris to study, but soon discovered that 
he would never become a good painter, so 
turned his hand to black-and-white illustra- 
tions. In April, 1836, Robert Seymour, the 
original illustrator of Pickwick (indeed he 
was the creator of Mr. Pickwick as we 
all know him), committed suicide, and 
Thackeray, coming to England the month 
after, made application to Dickens for 
work, but his offer was refused. Thackeray 
afterwards alluded to this refusal, on the 
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part of Dickens, as “Mr. Pickwick’s lucky 
escape.” Nevertheless we must remember 
that Thackeray’s illustrations for his own 
books leave little to be desired, either in 
breadth, or subtlety. “A wizard of a 
draughtsman,” said Charlotte Bronté. 
“touched with his pencil, paper lives.” 

Just previous to this Pickwick incident, 
on April 20, 1836, to be precise, Thackeray 
had married Isabella Getkin Creagh Shawe, 
the marriage taking place at the British 
Embassy at Paris. The necessity for lucra- 
tive employment was, therefore, very press- 
ing, and at the instance of his stepfather 
(his mother had now. married again and 
come to England to reside) he was ap- 
pointed Paris correspondent of a paper 
called “The Public Ledger.” 

The paper lasted but a year, and in 1837 
Thackeray and his wife came to London, 
staying first with his mother and _ step- 
father at 18 Albion street, Hyde Park, 
and finally settling in their own home, at 
No. 13 Great Coram street. The house still 
stands, although the street is now known 
as Coram street. It is of the usual plain 
brick, dull and uninteresting, and common 
to Bloomsbury. It was in this house that 
Anna Isabella (now Lady Ritchie), the 
eldest daughter, was born. She was, of 
course, the Miss Thackeray who wrote 
Old Kensington and Bluebeard’s Keys, and 
has now contributed the biographical notes 
to the forthcoming “Centenary Edition” of 
her father’s works. , 

Thackeray’s married life was very happy 
until shortly after the birth, on May 28, 
1840, of the third daughter, Harriet 
Marion, who afterwards was married to 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. Mrs. Thackeray never 
recovered from this event, and from then 
until her death in 1894, she lived at Leigh 
in Essex, in the charge of people who were 
expert in the care of the mentally afflicted. 
It is a sad story and might have resulted in 
a complete break-up for a man like ‘Thack- 
eray, such a man as he was for deep affec- 
tions; and although, as we are told, he 
rarely spoke of his trouble, there can be 
no doubt but that it was very real and 
must have made its mark on his life. 

Life in Coram street and Bloomsbury 
supplied him with much local color for his 
books. Lamb’s Conduit Street, near by, 
was the street in which Mr. and Mrs. Hog- 
garty lived, when Mr. and Mrs. Brough 
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called on them in the famous carriage and 
pair. 

The Foundling Hospital, at the bottom 
of the street, is also mentioned, and was 
indeed a favorite haunt of Thackeray’s. 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury, Russell Square 
and Coram Street itself all figure in the 
novels and are little, if at all, altered in 
general appearance since Thackeray’s day. 

The removal of Mrs. Thackeray broke 
up the home. The children were sent to 
Paris to Thackeray’s mother, who was then 
living there, and the novelist took up 
bachelor quarters in a room at No. 27 
Jermyn Street. Visits to Ireland and 
Cairo resulted in much literary work dur- 
ing these lonely days and, when he returned 
from Cairo, he took up chambers at No. 88 
Jermyn Street, where he stayed on and off 
for two years, though he was sometimes 
to be found at Don Saltero’s coffee-house 
at Chelsea. In the summer of 1846 he 
decided on setting up a home for himself 
and children, and to this end took No. 13 


(it is now No. 16) Young Street, Ken- 
sington. It was and still is a delightful 
house and appealed particularly to Thack- 
eray by reason of the quaint frontage 
which gave it the air of a castle. 

In a sense this was, perhaps, the house 
in which he lived the most eventful 
years of his life, for in it he wrote Vanity 
Fair, Pendennis, The English Humorists, 
Esmond and part of The Newcomes. 
Much of Kensington figures in the novels, 
particularly in Esmond, and it was at No. 
7 Kensington Square, that “Lady Castle- 
wood” lived. Young Street runs into Ken- 
sington Square, and No. 7 can be quite 
easily seen from the windows of the house 
in Young Street. It is a pleasing house, 
as I think the photograph plainly shows. 

Thackeray never lost his affection for the 
Young Street house and when, years after 
he had removed, he was walking past it 
with James T. Fields, the American pub- 
lisher, he exclaimed melodramatically, 


“Down on your knees, you rogue, for here 


A Picturesque Corner in the Charterhouse 
1 
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No 2, Palace Green, Kensington 
Where Thackeray died 


l‘auty Fair was penned; and I will go 
down with you, for I have a high opinion 
of that little production myself.” 

It was from Young Street also that 
Thackeray sallied forth on that memorable 
May 21, 1851, to deliver the first of his 
public lectures at Willis’ rooms. It was a 
means of making money of which he was 
sorely in need, but the idea of “making a 
show of himself,” as he said, was very 
repugnant to him. Added to this, he was 
extremely nervous and at first it was most 
distressing to be in his company, so highly 
strung was he. But his lectures were a 
brilliant success, a fact to which competent 
critics of the day testified in no uncertain 
manner. Invitations to lecture poured in 
upon him from all parts of England and 
from America. 

In Young Street, too, it was that Thack- 
eray first became acquainted with the firm 
of Smith, Elder & Co., the publishers. It 
was just at the time when Pendennis was 
finished, and Mr. George Smith, the head 
of the firm, called on Thackeray with an 
offer for the book. “There’s a young fel- 
low just come,” said Thackeray. “He has 


brought a thousand pounds in his pocket; 
he has made me an offer for my book: it’s 
the most spirited, handsome offer. I[ 
scarcely like to take him at his word: he’s 
hardly more than a boy; his name is George 
Smith; he’s waiting, and I must go back 
to him.” And the bargain was struck. Not 
the first or the last handsome offer which 
this honorable old firm has made with 
young and struggling authors! 

Later on Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
purchased the rights of the publishers of 
Thackeray’s earlier works, and thus became 
his sole publishers. 

Towards the end of his tenure of 
Young Street he decided to accept the 
offers of American friends to go on a lec- 
turing tour in that country, but he first 
took a trip on the Continent with his chil- 
dren, leaving them with their grandmother 
in Paris. 

On October 30, 1852, he set sail from 
Liverpool for America, but not without 
many misgivings, as he had a great fear 
that the American people, smarting from 
the still fresh wounds inflicted upon them 
by Dickens’ pen, would give him a cool 
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reception. Happily he was disillusioned, 
for America warmed to him most enthusi- 
astically and made him heartily welcome 
from the very outset. From this tour, 
which was successful in every way, he 
returned to England in April, 1852, and 
a year later we find him removing from 
Young Street to 36 Onslow Square, 
srompton. His children were in Paris and 
he wrote delightfully descriptive letters to 
them as to the furnishing of the new house. 
“Th am poking about for furniture and leave 
home at eleven ev ery day, and don’t get 
back until midnight. I have bought at a 


36 Onslow Square 


The second house from the right, where 
Thackeray lived from 1853 to 1862 


sale a lot of goods, and still want ever so 
much more, being desirous to have good, 
handsome things this time, and the old traps 
looking very decrepit in the new house.” 
“The result of my father’s furnishings,” 
writes his daughter, Lady Ritchie, “was a 
pleasant, bowery sort of home, with green 
curtains and carpets, looking out upon the 
elm-trees of Onslow Square.” His study 


was over the drawing-room, and it was 
there he wrote the Lectures on the Georges, 
finished The Newcomes, wrote The Vir- 
ginians and many of The Roundabout 
Papers and a part of Philip. 

In October, 1855, he was off again to 
America for his second lecture tour, as 
great a success as was the first. He re- 
turned to England in April, 1856, and in 
June, 1857, he was invited to contest Ox- 
ford in the interests of the Liberals, but 
was defeated. It was on this occasion that 
Thackeray passed one of the nicest com- 
pliments ever paid by one Parliamentary 
candidate to another. <A friend of the 
opponent of Thackeray met the latter, and, 
after commenting on the fight, said, “Well! 
may the best man win;” to which Thack- 
eray graciously replied, with a smile: “I 
hope not.”” Surely a compliment unequaled 
in the history of elections. 

For some time Thackeray had been keen 
to put a good, high-class magazine on the 
market and his ideas being shared by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., the latter de- 


cided to undertake such a publication and 
to start off with a serial by Thackeray. At 
first the editorship was offered to Thomas 
Hughes, of Tom Brown’s Schooldays, but 


he declined it, as he was then committed to 
‘“Macmillan’s Magazine.” It was then 
offered to Thackeray, who accepted it, and 
the first number appeared in January, 1860, 
being published from Messrs. Smith, 
Elder’s old premises at No. 65, Cornhill, 
an address which gave a name to the 
magazine. 

This old building has been altered beyond 
recognition since Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
vacated it, but by the courtesy of a member 
of the firm I am enabled to give my readers 
a view contemporary with Thackeray’s 
editorship. 

The strain of editorial duties told 
heavily on Thackeray, so that in April, 
1862, he was forced to retire. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, however, that although the 
editorship of the “Cornhill” has since been 
held by brilliant men, the Thackeray régime 
was the most brilliant in the history of the 
magazine. From that date until his death 
Thackeray never lost his interest in the 
venture and was always a constant and 
valued contributor. 

But in these later years he was suffering 
dreadfully from ill- thealth and his w ork 
was anything but a pleasure to him. He 
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could not apply himself and was forever 
leaving his manuscripts to potter off for a 
chat with a friend or go for a walk, and 
the inevitable result was a continued state 
of nervous excitement. “I cannot write 
comfortably in my own room. I do most 
of my composition at a hotel or club. There 
is an excitement in public places which sets 
my brain working. I can write anywhere 
better than at home, and I write less at 
home than anywhere ;” these are his own 
words. 

“TlIness and hard work and his mode of 
living had worn him out prematurely, and 
he was an old man before his time,” writes 
Mr. Lewis Melville. The truth is that 
Thackeray was never economical. He was 
a hard liver as a bachelor, and he was an 
equally hard liver after marriage, and this 
latter fact can only be attributed to the 
tragedy of his early married life—a tragedy 
which might have sent men of lesser intelli- 
gence than he into a state of moral and 
mental unbalance. With no wife to wel- 


come him in his own home, he chose a 
bachelor existence for many years, and its 
influence never left him. 

In 1859 he cast his eyes longingly on a 
house in Palace Green, Kensington, a de- 


lightful backwater from the great stream 
of fashionable life which pours hourly to 
and from the High Street. It was and is 
a very secluded and select spot, being really 
within the royal enclosure of Kensington 
Palace, upon which building it looks out 
across the Green. The house in Thack- 
eray’s day was so dilapidated that he pulled 
it down and, in its place, erected the pres- 
ent really pretty building in the Queen 
Anne style. He took possession in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, and filled up his time with 
projects for new books, the writing of 
some of the Roundabout Papers and a part 
of Denis Duval, a work which, fortunately 
for literature, he was able to finish. His 
study was on the ground floor, to the right 
of the house, and its window can be just 
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descried in the photograph—its top is im- 
mediately on the right of the third tree, 
counting from the left. Here on December 
23, 1863, he worked on the proof of Denis 
Duval, and on that day laid down his pen 
forever. ‘Tired and ill, he left his work 
at an early hour and went up to bed, his 
bedroom being on the first floor and to the 
left of the porch in the photograph. It had 
three windows, all of which may be seen 
in the illustration. In the morning (De- 
cember 24.) he was found dead in bed from 
an effusion of blood into the brain. And 
when, later, his papers were arranged, it 
was discovered that, singularly enough, the 
last words he corrected were, “And my 
heart throbbed with an exquisite bliss.” 
Thus died William Makepeace Thackeray, 
aged fifty-two, and a few days after, all 
that was mortal of him was laid to rest in 
Kensal Green Cemetery, his grave being 
almost next to that of his friend, John 
Leech. 

It is an unpretentious grave—merely a 
flat stone surrounded by a low iron railing, 
now almost hidden by a close growth of 
ivy. On the stone are cut the words: 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
Born, Jury 18, 1811 
Diep, DECEMBER 24, 1863. 

On a panel in front, which faces the path, 
lit by the rays of the setting sun, is carved 
his monogram. 

Apart from his greatness as a writer, I 
like to think of him as the man with a great 
heart, to whom unfriendliness was sorrow 
indeed, and in this connection to recall that 
only three days before he died, when he 
and Dickens passed each other without 
acknowledgment (due to a misunderstand- 
ing), Thackeray, moved by that tender 
spirit of his, turned back, went up to 
Dickens with extended hand and told him 
that he could not bear the estrangement any 
longer. A week later Dickens was stand- 
ing at his old friend’s graveside, and his 
heart must have been full indeed. 





Thackeray’s Women 
By Ethel Talbot 


HACKERAY’S women are of 
many types. He has twice 
drawn the perfect adventur- 
ess: in Becky Sharp and in 
Blanche Amory; and has dif- 

ferentiated them beautifully. Since Becky 
Sharp tends to the statuesque, the splen- 
didly dignified—how he relishes his por- 
trayal of her as Clytemnestra!—her foil, 
Amelia Sedley, must be small, sweet and 
stupid. As Blanche Amory is petite, sly, 
full of small ways and wiles, so Laura 
Pendennis is all stately purity. In The 
Newcomes he wins his best effects by his 
contrast of helplessness and power; the 
weakness of Rosey Mackenzie against the 
strength of Ethel Newcome: the quiet 
manliness of Colonel Newcome—our best 
picture of the old-fashioned type of English 
gentleman—against the unlovely raucous- 
ness of Mrs. Mackenzie, of whom, as so 
often, we find a shadowy Dickensian paral- 
lel in “The Old Campaigner” of David 
Copperfield. 

Thackeray never draws a lovable old 
age, save, perhaps, in the person of Colonel 
Newcome, who can never be really old. He 
could not imagine Betsey Trotwood; nor 
does he paint a faithful servitor; old 
Pegotty, Mark Tapley, Sam Weller, are 
alike impossible to him. He is so far a 
Greek that, for him, servitude connotes 
servility, an essential meanness; and that 
he can only see life roseate, or even life 
desirable, through the eyes of youth or of 
early middle age. 

Since Colonel Newcome and Madame de 
Florac meet with such obvious tenderness, 
and tread lightly, tremblingly over such a 
volcano of memories, there seems no rea- 
son, save the essential cruelty of the Thack- 
erayan view of life, why they should not 
have married, as Dickens assuredly would 
have seen that they did, and consummated 
a deliciously fragrant old folks’ romance, 
such as Mary Wilkins of to-day delights 
in; but the Thackerayan cynicism, forever 
trampling under foot the Thackerayan sen- 
timentalist, though it permits tender moral- 
izings upon their past and the misfortunes 
of their lot, it yet resolutely keeps them 
apatt. 


Some of the old women of Dickens are 
permitted to descend the depths; the fero- 
cious Lady Kew has her parallel in 
Dickens’ Lady ‘Tippin; but his young 
women are usually not far removed from 
the angels. He has many lovable, human 
little heroines—always small women—Bella 
Wilfer of Our Mutual Friend, the heroine 
of Bleak House, Florence Dombey, Ruth 
Pinch. Thackeray has no one to set beside 
these; there is a certain aloofness, a chill- 
ing dignity about Ethel Newcome, which 
does not permit us to take her to our hearts. 
Beatrix Esmond and Blanche Amory are 
both of the bright-eyed, dangerous type of 
woman who must forever be bent on con- 
quest, and who find it impossible to be con- 
tent with the prey in hand when another 
possible victim looms in the distant pros- 
pect. Thackeray took an unholy delight. 
it would seem, in his wicked cleverness in 
the lifelike depiction of this type. 

Amelia Sedley is another helpless little 
Dora, the sport of fortune, the born hero- 
worshipper of the first egotistical young 
man who shall admire her doll-like pretti- 
ness; and Laura, of Pendennis, is Agnes 
Wickfield over again, that patient, angelic 
type, who, if she ever existed in real life, 
would be a dreadful trial to her unhappy 
relatives. 

Of all Thackeray’s gallery of feminine 
portraits, a few remain to be remembered 
with delight. There is my Lady Castle- 
wood, very feminine in her jealousy, very 
womanly in her endurance, pure and_per- 
fect, suffering and hoping, regaining her 
youth in her ultimate happiness, and linger- 
ing in our hearts as the full-length portrait 
of a very beautiful and noble woman. 

Next comes the pathetic half-length of 
Mme. de Florac; she is subtly feminine, she 
has all the appeal of the unfortunate in 
love, allied to the sweetness of a nature 
that is only deepened and strengthened by 
the calamitous years. 

Then comes a thumb-nail sketch; per- 
haps, without even excepting Becky Sharp, 
the most vivid, the veriest woman of them 
all—the Fotheringay, a dear, good-hearted, 
vulgar creature, human and alive to the tips 
of her plump fingers. 
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Dickens has nothing at all to compare 
with her, in all his studies of low life; but 
Dickens did not always draw from nature ; 
his art is a hexagonal art, not one of the 
six sides of which has any connection with 
the other five; at one moment, with Betty 
Higden, he may be perfectly true to life 
she is the veritable old peddler woman 
from whom, for charity, we buy short- 
length tapes and unserviceable buttons ; in 
the next chapter, perhaps even in the next 
paragraph, he will be more utterly remote 
from it than if he were weaving a delib- 
erate fantasia. 

Thackeray habitually draws from life— 
we have been to tea with Mrs. Pendennis ; 
we have shopped with the lively Blanche 
Amory; perhaps, if we were unwary, or 
nervous of refusing, we have even played 
bridge with Becky Sharp. 

Becky Sharp drives a motor nowadays, 
without a chauffeur ; her portrait—by Sar- 
gent—will be in the spring exhibitions 
some time in the next two or three years, 
unless the crash comes before then; and 
if it does, in these days, she will not go 
abroad; she will probably open a cake-shop 
in Regent Street, and all the world will take 
tea there. She will write her reminiscences 
for the “Wonderful Weekly,”’—oh, no 
doubt at all, these fervent days were made 
for Becky Sharp. 

Amelia keeps toy Poms now, and is an 
enthusiastic amateur rosarian. She admires 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s poems and _ the 
novels of Winston Churchili—and of 
course, her pet saint is Dean Hole. 

There is tragedy in Thackeray, but very 
little pathos; in Dickens there is much 
pathos, pathetic sometimes, but very little 


tragedy; perhaps that is why so many 
women prefer Dickens. 

Thackeray’s wit is often cruel, Dickens’ 
humor never; there is an aloofness, a lack 
of sympathy—excepting an outside undis- 
criminating pity—in Thackeray, which 
almost prevents him from, certainly ham- 
pers him in, the portrayal of a good woman. 

He divides the feminine world into the 
lurers and the lured. Blanche Amory 
epitomizes one class, Amelia, of Vanity 
Fair, the other. When Thackeray attempts 
to draw the median state, the strong, lov- 
able, womanly woman, he fails; Ethel 
Newcome, his strongest woman character, 
he has somehow invested with a chill 
atmosphere which hinders our natural ap- 
preciation. ‘The Fotheringay has a far 
more human appeal; we have met her, too; 
married to hapless young Pendennis, who 
did not discover her defects until after the 
wedding. She is illiterate, she is vulgar; 
but she has a large, tender heart, and makes 
an excellent wife. 

Thackeray’s fame is secured by the im- 
perishable Esmond, which has the inestima- 
ble advantage of possessing two heroines. 
who, at least until nearly the end of the 
Mother 
and daughter never played out a more inno- 
cent rivalry of beauty. 

In order that his plot may evolve, Thack- 
eray is forced to be very cruel to the win- 
some Beatrix; we are not sure that we do 
not after all love her feminine imperfection 
better than the mature purity of Lady 
Castlewood. ‘To sum up one essential dif- 
ference between the two great Victorians, 
we may say that Thackeray best under- 
stood men and the world; Dickens, women 
and the home. 


book, are of quite equal charm. 
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Frederick Orin Bartlett 


An author at work and at play 














HEN I met Mr. Frederick 
Orin Bartlett some years 
ago, we were both begin- 
ners at the game of writ- 


ing. For two or _ three 
vears after that he used to send me 


stories for a magazine of which I was an 
editor. And then—all of a sudden it 
seemed—lI realized him to be a successful 
and well-known novelist. 

To meet him again the other day and 
talk it Over was in various ways an inter- 
esting experience, a modicum of which, 
with permission on his part and compara- 
tive accuracy on mine, I have remembered 
and set down for THe Book NeEws 
MONTHLY as a sort of “interview.” 

There had been three of us talking, and 
when the third man had left in one direc- 
tion and Mr. Bartlett, pleading his work, 
started in another, I urged him back: “Let 
the work wait! ‘That’s what I always do, 
if there’s any one to talk to! Come on, 
tell me all about yourself!—how you've 
got on so fast. I can swear that there 
are poets enough, for I’ve tried to find 
myself amongst ‘em; there are even more 
novelists and romancers, yet here I see 
you emerging already with your own free 
and easy pace. I suppose it’s not so easy 
as it looks—that air of ease—or have you 
discovered some trick I ought to learn, 
some method of efficiency, some happy 
way of cornering your inspiration? Out 
with it!” 

“I know only one trick, one quite obvi- 
ous method,” he answered with a smile, 
“and that’s—to work.” 

But I made him go on with his story 
of authorship. 

“The man,” he said, “who waits for an 
inspiration usually waits for a publisher. 
Most of the fake mysticism and clap-trap 
with which authors used to fool them- 
selves and the public about their ways and 
means of work has gone to the ash-heap; 
a man doesn’t have to be eccentric any 
longer to be considered a genius. ‘The 
average author considers himself more a 
professional man than an artist. For that 
matter, so does many an artist. He goes 
at his work soberly, seriously, industri- 





A Word From Frederick Orin Bartlett 


Through Witter Bynner 








ously. He dreams his dreams, to be sure, 
but he spends the better part of the day 
in doing his work. First he learns to 
write, and then after a while he learns to 
rewrite. He studies men and women to 


find material worth writing about. He 
studies the mewspapers. He _ studies 
magazines.” 


“His market,” I interjected. 

“Yes, he studies his market, unless he 
prefers to remain a mute, inglorious 
Milton. That doesn’t mean that he bows 
slavishly to it and stifles anything of merit 
he may really have to say, but that he 
puts what he has to say in acceptable form. 
And always he may have the comforting 
thought that if his ideas are big enough 
he may make his own market and voice 
his message in any form he chooses. In 
the meanwhile he need not starve to death 
in a garret. But the important thing—” 

“You needn’t say it,” I interrupted, “I 
could see it coming. ‘If we want to ac- 
complish anything, we must work regu- 
larly—so many hours a day.’ Wasn't that 
it? I thought so and I guess you're right. 
Go ahead! Which hours are they?” 

He laughed, “Personally I prefer to do 
my work in the morning. I find myself 
fresher and the world fresher by begin- 
ning instead of ending the day at 4 A. M. 
I rise at this time, make a cup of coffee 
and do the best of my work between then 
and seven-thirty. I stop for breakfast and 
continue until ten-thirty. From that time 
until one I rewrite, revise and correct 
proofs. Then I’m through for the day— 
except for tennis or a walk in the after- 
noon, and some reading in the evening.” 

“And, please, what time do you go to 
bed ?” 

“Oftener before nine than after.” 

“T suppose,” said I, “that, like all fel- 
lows I’ve known who have been in news- 
paper work, you do your writing directly 
on the typewriter ?” 

“Yes, I do all of my work on the type- 
writer. I do this because on the first 
draft I work more rapidly than I can push 
a pencil. It is an unsentimental method, 
but an extremely practicable one. How- 
ever, I don’t stop there. 


The first draft 
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is scarcely more than a scenario, although 
it is very apt to contain more words than 
the final draft. I go over this with a 
pencil, making from three to five altera- 
tions a line, cutting out whole pages, and 
sometimes whole chapters. ‘Then I take 
what is left and rewrite it from beginning 
to end. This second draft will contain 
fewer faults of construction, but about as 
many flaws of style. So I go over it again, 
word by word, and finally typewrite it for 
the third time. 

This version I review once more; and 
even then the resulting copy would 
scarcely get me a job as a typist. The 
printed proof gives a final opportunity for 
revision. It requires something besides 
poetic inspiration to accomplish _ this. 
When you're through you don’t look 
much as the artistic photographer presents 
you in his attempt to make you look like 
a literary man.” 

It was my turn to laugh. 
a little grouchy,” I exclaimed. 

“Not about the work,” he 
quickly. “When all is said and done, 
man who does 
worth his salt. In fact, a man who does 
it as work isn’t worth his salt. For it 
isn’t work, it’s play—hard, joyful play. 

“In the summer, when I have left my 
winter home here in Cambridge for 
Bridgton, Maine, I very often load my 
machine upon a wheelbarrow and go out 
among the pines for the morning's work. 

Sehind my bungalow there is a stretch of 
woods five miles wide by three miles deep, 
unbroken save by wood roads, and there 
I have my choice of a thousand cool, shady 
studies. The rent is cheap, and if I don’t 
like the other tenants of the building—the 
black ants have a weakness for white 
paper—I have only to lift the handles of 
my wheelbarrow and move on down the 
first pine-scented aisle to another location. 

“And, then, ideas! The public at large 
seems to feel that they come differently 
to an author. Perhaps they do to some. 
I don’t know. But they 
make a bull—by my going after them. 
They come, such as they are, as a result 
of studying and thinking and digging. 
Often they come unexpectedly, uncalled- 
for, but ordinarily it is not difficult to 
trace them back to their source. An inci- 
dent, a face, an emotion, a bit of scenery 
unnoticed at the time, may later develop 


“ce 


You sound 


replied 
the 


his work grouchily isn’t 
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into a complete story. | know a brick 
house off a country lane in Maine that 
is going to give me a story some day. | 
don’t know what, and it has nothing to 
do with the inhabitants of the house. but 
there is sure enough a. story coming in 
connection with that setting. 

“On the other hand, you may have a 
theme—something you believe to be true 
and worth emphasizing and you will de- 
liberately build up a story around it. That 
is a dangerous business, but sometimes it 
is effective. You have to keep clearly in 
mind that your story’s the thing—and 
your sermon The Thing.” 

When I asked how he began his writing, 
what started him toward it, he answered, 
“T don’t know. Choose for yourself. My 
family is New England all the way back; 
but soon after I had entered the Boston 
Latin School I left it and went abroad 
with a tutor under whom [ was supposed 
to continue my studies. I learned French 
because I couldn't help it, but spent most 
of the rest of my time tramping the hills 
of Southern France and reading every- 
thing in English I was able to get from 
the Libraire Galignani in Nice. 

“IT don’t think my tastes were at all 
scholarly. However, though [ can’t boast 
of studying at night by the light of a hem- 
lock log, I can say truthfully that I did 
appropriate sev eral bits of candle in order 
that I might pursue my reading after | 
was supposed to have gone to bed. But it 
wasn’t Plutarch; it was Tom Sawyer. 

“Those days were full of adventure, for 
I don’t suppose a more braggart American 
ever entered France. What I didn’t know 
about the superiority of the United States 
over every other nation of the globe | 
used to invent. I shrieked “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ on every occasion, with 
the result that, so far as I was able to 
make myself understood in my somewhat 
original French, I was unpopular among 
the young Frenchmen of my years. It 
wasn’t safe for me to venture beyond the 
confines of the villa without a goodly 
supply of rocks. The enemy was well 
supplied with the same. And many a 
sharp and not altogether bloodless battle 
was fought for the honor of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

“T made many friends among the Swiss 
gardeners who were employed in a neigh- 
boring nursery. On Sunday I| used to 
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take long walks with them, frequently 
over the border line into Italy, some five 
or six miles distant. Upon several occa- 
sions these men bought generous supplies 
of cigars and invariably they invited me 
to secret them in my pockets on the return 
walk. I didn’t understand their object 
until we were stopped one day and I came 
very near being jailed for a smuggler. 
My youth kept them from searching me, 
however, and so I’ve had a miraculous 
escape from prison to boast about ever 
since. 

“Returning to America, | resumed my 
education by going into the country, where 
a second tutor tried to teach me Latin. 
lle gave it up at the end of six months, 
and I spent the next two or three years 
rounding off my early education in my 
own way. I fished and hunted and 
tramped the woods. I learned the habits 
of the partridge and gray squirrel, the 
pickerel and the trout. Incidentally | 
acquired some information about the care 
of horses and cows and sheep. From an 
early trapper I learned how to trap mink 
and muskrats. In a word, I thoroughly 
enjoyed myself. I was still reading indis- 
criminately anything from the Duchess to 

“Those days were full of adventure, for 
both the good and the bad. 

“Following this I was entered as a stu- 
dent in Proctor Academy, Andover, New 
Hampshire. It was a bit of irony—this 
entering me as a ‘student,’ but the rules 
of the Academy required it. I remained 
there five years, and really did some 
studying. At any rate I was able, in ’96, 
to pass my entrance examinations to Har- 
vard. I remained one year in college and 
then a turn in the family fortunes put an 
end to my halcyon days. I had to face the 
problem of earning a living. At first | 
thought I would study law, hoping in some 
way to earn my way through the Law 
School. To this end I tried to sell books 
one summer. It lasted two weeks. It 
made me feel too much like a hold-up 
artist. 

“In the next two years I probably filled 
about as big a variety of occupations as 
was possible within the period. Among 
other things, I drove an ambulance. 

“Then in an idle hour I wrote a story. 
I don’t understand now What prompted 
me. I had never had any literary ambi- 
tions. However, I wrote a story. I sent 
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it to ‘Munsey’s.” It was accepted. For 
an hour I sat and stared at the cheque, 
which was larger than a whole month’s 
salary. When I was able to collect my 
thoughts I figured out how long it had 
taken me to write this, what I had re- 
ceived and what it would average per 
year. ‘Then I sat down and wrote other 
stories. They came back. I wrote more. 
Those also came back. I wrote still others 
—well, that went on for a long while, until 
some of the conceit was knocked out of 
me and I began to realize that if I was 
to make this my life-work I must go at it 
more soberly—more seriously. 

“\WVith this in mind I read all the advice 
to young authors I could find, and then 
began some original investigations of my 
own. I worked hard; I worked conscien- 
tiously, I wrote and rewrote and wrote 
over again. I learned that after all my 
fundamental defect was a lack of knowl- 
edge of men and women and the condi- 
tions under which they lived their little 
dramas. 

“To remedy this I entered newspaper 
work. I began on nothing a week, and 
[ imagine that was all I was worth. ‘I 
stuck to it and found my opportunity for 
expression in an assignment to the police 
courts. The humor, the pathos, the trag- 
edy of this never-ending stream passing 
day after day in front of the clerk and the 
judge appealed to me. I described what 
I saw with some success. In fact, I did it 
so vividly that a libel suit came very near 
to ending my newspaper career, at least 
on that paper. Soon I learned that most 
difficult art of doing the same thing with 
a wholesome respect for the libel laws— 
which allow you to tell the truth so long 
as you do not hurt the feelings of any 
one liable to fight back. 

“This led me into general newspaper 
work, in the course of which I wrote some 
fiction which was found acceptable. I 
also wrote a novel, Joan of the Alley, pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
It was a grim, truthful story—not par- 
ticularly popular. 

“Then one day upon returning home I 
was handed an announcement of a prize 
story contest conducted by the ‘Ladies’ 
Home Journal.’ A prize of five hundred 
dollars was to be awarded for the best 
love story. 
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“*Why not try for it?’ asked a member 
of the family. 

“Why not? I looked over the manu- 
scripts in my desk and selected two. I 
have forgotten what their previous fate 
had been, but they had been rejected sev- 
eral times. I sent them on and forgot the 
incident, until one day I opened a large 
white envelope and found myself staring 
at the cheque. I had won the first prize 
over ten thousand contestants. On the 
strength of that I went to Europe, and 
for two months wandered about London 
in a beautiful, hazy dream. 

“From the ‘Boston Record’ I went to 
the ‘Boston Herald’ as a general reporter. 
The work took me into every nook and 
cranny of the city, and introduced me to 
hundreds of people I could have met in 
no other way. I learned the tricks of 
high finance, the guile of politicians, the 
way of a man with a woman, the tragedies 
and comedies of both high and low life; 
from the reportorial staff I joined the staff 
of the ‘Sunday Supplement,’ where I had 
time for longer and better prepared arti- 
cles. This took me all over New England 
into many odd places and among many 
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unusual people. It was interesting work 
—by far the most interesting and the 
cleanest branch of newspaper work. 
“With the start of ‘Ridgway’s Weekly’ 
I improved an opportunity to go to 
Washington for the bigger things of jour- 
nalism. But that was not for long. The 
‘Weekly’ went the way of many good 
things, although not before I had acquired 
a new point of view on national politics. 
“A trip across the continent followed, 
with a brief visit to the Northwest, and 
then home to take up in grim earnest what 
I had for so long been dabbling in—fiction 
as a serious profession. That was in nine- 
teen hundred and eight. That year I 
wrote The Web of the Golden Spider. 
the following year I wrote The Seventh 
Noon, then came The Prodigal Pro Tem, 
all three published by Small, Maynard & 
Company. In the meanwhile I have also 
written short stories which have appeared 
in various magazines here and in England, 
and a boys’ serial now running in ‘St. 
Nicholas.’ 
“Now you know all about me,” he con- 
cluded—‘“I want to know all about you.” 
“No, sir,” I profited; “we've both got 
work to do!” 


Upon Life’s Mountain Top 


By George F. Butler 


PON life’s mountain-top we stand and grope, 
And catch afar the whispered undertone 


Of Nature. 


Hath then fairer heaven shone 


To longing saints, or breathed a sweeter hope 
Into the human heart than o’erhead ope 


And beckon to us? 


Are we then alone ? 


Is not the mute emotion that we own 


A pledge divine to cheer the misanthrope? 


Oh, let not doubt repress the simple truth 


That God is, and high o’er each anxious lif« 
His light is shed, His love forevermor« 


ls laid about our days in joy and ruth, 
In the soul's rest and in its grievous strife, 


As this calm sunshine blesses o’er and o'er. 
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In the World of Letters 


William Alexander Grist 
ILLIAM ALEXANDER 
GRIST was born at Hyde, 
Isle of Wight, in 1868, and 
when twenty years of age 
entered the ministry. 
Shortly after completing his years of pro- 
bation he responded to an appeal for men 
to go out to Yunnan, to join the West 
China Mission, and was about to sail when 
his journey was postponed because of dis- 
turbances. He went to Oxford and began 


William Romaine Paterson 


Whose book, The Dance Master, has 
just been published 


the study of the Chinese language under 
Professor Legge, who urged him during 
his second term to sit for the Davis Schol- 


He was successful and remained 


In addi- 


arship. 
at the University for two years. 


tion to his Chinese work he attended 
courses by Professors Caird, Cheyne and 
Sanday, and also took advantage of many 
of the Mansfield College lectures. In 
1895 he proceeded to China, remaining in 
Yunnan until after the Boxer rebellion. 
The climate was trying from the first, and 
at last, after six years’ work, he was 
obliged reluctantly to return home. Since 
that time he has been connected with 


William Alexander Grist 


Author of The Historic Christ in the Faith of To-day 
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British Methodist churches, undertaking 
literary work in addition to the demands 
of a pastorate. 


The Author of The Dominant Sex 

Annie Nathan Meyer, whose new 
drama, The Dominant Se.x, has just been 
published, was born in New York, in 


Caroline Fuller 
Author of The Bramble Bush 


1867, was educated privately, and marrie:l, 


in 1887, Dr. Alfred Meyer. She is known 
as the founder of Barnard College and as 
a prominent opponent of woman's suf- 
frage. Her books, to the present time. 
have included Woman’s Work in America. 
Helen Brent, M. D., My Park Book ana 
Robert Annys. 


Our Sister Republic 

The following communication has been 
received from a Book NEws MonrHty 
reader. It explains itself: 


A booklet has just appeared, entitled, Our 
Sister Republic. We believe that it is the only 
instance in fiction, probably the only one ex 
clusive of the newspaper editorials that has 
treated the Income Tax as a theme. We be- 
lieve also that it is the only word voiced from 
the people to draw attention to this measure. 
It is written in an easy, familiar style, farcical. 
humorous, extravagant, patriotic and altogether 
delightful. It is based on sound philosophy. 
with a serious inner purpose. The women o! 
Pennsylvania are pleased and gratified to off.r 
this tribute to the author—a woman. 


A Conontan DAME. 
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A Young New Orleans Writer 

Fannie Heaslip Lea, author of Quick- 
sands, and earlier, of those delightful tales, 
The Jaconetta Stories, is a New Orleans 
girl, a college graduate, and daughter of a 
newspaper man. Miss Lea began writing 
in college, where she edited the monthly 
journal, and then she started out to write 
poems and stories that presently found 
their way into the biggest magazines— 
“Harper's” among others. Her Jaconetta 
stories were a success from the moment 
they started to appear, and now her first 
long novel gives promise of good work 
to come. 

Miss Lea is a dainty bit of vivacious 
young womanhood, full of spirit, and with 
no small amount of that wonderful sense 


Fannie Heaslip Lea 


Author of Quicksands 


—the sense of nonsense. Her trip to New 
York last winter was full of interesting 
ineetings and talks, for she came into con- 
tact with many editors and publishing 
people, with all of whom she managed to 
have a “mighty good time.” 


The Death of Colonel Higginson 

On May 9, Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson died in his home at Cambridge. 
Colonel Higginson was the last of that 
remarkable group of New Englanders that 
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Caroline Lockart 
Author of Me-Smith 


numbered Longfellow, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Bronson, Alcott, Lowell, Whittier 
and Channing among its sons. With his 
death there dies that flower of culture that 


bloomed in New England soil for the glory 
of America’s literature. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson was 
born eighty-seven years ago, of New Eng- 
land parentage and ancestry. Before he 
was eighteen he was graduated from Har- 
vard, and he was twenty-three when he 
left the Divinity School. His first charge 
was in the Unitarian Church of New- 
buryport, which he gave up because of 
difficulties caused among his congregation 
by his preaching abolition. Soon after the 
Civil War broke out he commandered a 
colored troop, and served two years in the 
war, returning to Boston when peace was 
declared and taking up a permanent resi- 
dence in Cambridge some years later. He 
was twice married, and is survived by his 
second wife and one daughter. 

All his life long Colonel Higginson was 
a fighter for the right. He was ever 
ardent in upholding any great cause, po- 
litical or civil. As a literary man, he was 
the writer of much that was delightful in 
reminiscence, as well as much that was 
valuable as history, and his long life, his 
opportunities for contact with many great 
people made him exceptionally fertile in 
anecdote and _ biographical story. His 


Cheerful Yesterdays revealed a life well 
lived, amply lived, and free from any pas- 
sion of regret or taint of dissatisfaction. 
They were the yesterdays of a noble man. 

They die—these representatives of a 
day that is gone—we are forced to won- 
der, often, who will take the places left, 
who fill in the gap remaining? For the 
places are large and the gaps wide; the 
successors need to be worthy. 


Mr. Amos Kidder Fiske 

Mr. Amos Kidder Fiske, whose Great 
Epic of Israel was recently published, has 
devoted a large part of his literary life to 
the study of the Old Testament books, 
with a view to bringing out the deep hu- 
man interest and literary power of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and of clearing the 
way for a full enjoyment of them by the 
modern man, who regards them as lit- 
erary documents rather than writings of 
a peculiar and unique religious inspiration. 
Mr. Fiske is a member of the Century 
Club, and has long been valued by his fel- 
low Centurions for his scholarly attain- 
ments and for his urbane personality. Out 
of his Century Club memories came, per- 
haps, much of his earlier book, entitled 
Midnight Folks at the Club, and out of 
his studies in Hebrew Literature, his prior 
work, entitled The Myths of Israel. 
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Mr. Isham Tells a Story 

What constitutes a play with a “happy 
ending” depends on the point of view. 
“While in Calcutta,” writes Frederic S$. 
Isham, the novelist, “we were advised to 
visit a native theater to witness a genu- 
ine native play (not a modern Indian 
nondescript), because this particular play 
was generally considered most satisfac- 
tory on account of the felicitous denoue- 
ment. ‘It has the grand, the happy end- 
ing, reiterated the native manager. ‘It 


Amos K. Fiske 


Author of The Great Epic of Israel 


makes the audience feel, oh, so 
Yes; by Jove!’ 

It certainly had the ‘happy ending.’ 
The hero was killed, the heroine ditto, all 
the relatives of both and all their follow- 
ers were slain by the Mohammedans, 
while to complete a climax of real, bona 
fide happiness, all the womenfolk of the 
masculine dead walked to lively music to 
the burning places, where they under- 
went voluntary cremation after the fash- 
ion of the time. It was, as we say, a 
clean sweep. ‘There wasn’t a good and 
worthy person left to tell the tale. Not 
a villain or villainess suffered a hair’s 
harm. And all the while these good 
people were being ‘wiped off the slate’ 
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the audience sat in a breathless state bor- 
dering on ecstasy. 

‘Did I| tell false?’ said the manager, 
rubbing his hands in delight. ‘Ever have 
oh, so happy play in America?’ ‘Not 
often,’ said the Europeans present. ‘Our 
dramatists are decadent. ‘They are quite 
incapable of writing oh, so happy play!’ ” 

Fancy advertising this piece on Broad- 
way as the “most felicitous production 
of the day!” Yet something of this kind 


appeared on the native program. 


Mr. Oppenheim in America 


Among those who attended the annual 
banquet of the American Booksellers’ 
\ssociation, held at the Hotel Astor, in 


Mary C. Dillon 


Author of Miss Livingston’s"Companion 
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New York, on May 11, was E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, the English novelist, who is 
now visiting in America. Mr. Oppenheim 
came here twenty years ago to marry 
Miss Elsie Hopkins, of Boston. He is 
wcompanied on this present trip by his 
wife and his daughter. 


Joseph H. Coates 

Joseph Horner Coates, author of The 
Spirit of the Island, just published, is a 
Philadelphian, born and bred. He was 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and then went West to live for 
a time the life of a cowboy. On his return 
he entered the publishing house of his 
brother, Henry ‘T. Coates, and in 1907 his 














Rafael Sabatini 


Author of The Lion's Skin 











first novel, The Counterpart, appeared. 
Mr. Coates is an ardent sportsman, as 
well as a clever literary man, and his new 
book bids fair to become popular. 


The Author of ‘‘ Jane Oglander ”’ 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, whose new novel, 
Jane Oglander, is making a sensation in 
England, was educated at the Convent of 
the Holy Child, at Mayfield, but spent 
much of her youth in France, with which 
country she has strong links of rey: 
She is Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s sister, and i 

descended through her mother, Shadi 
Belloc (nee Bessie Rayner Parkes, and 
author of Jn a Walled Garden, La Belle 
France, etc.), from Joseph Priestley, of 
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whom Madame Lelloc possesses some 
very interesting memorials, including the 
prism with which he made certain of his 
scientific discoveries, and a curious con- 
temporary picture of his house being 
sacked by the Birmingham mob. Mrs. 
Lowndes was brought up in a literary and 
artistic atmosphere from childhood, both 
in France and in England. Her grand- 
father was a famous painter, whose por- 
trait of his wife and little daughter hangs 
in the Louvre. She has made a special 
study of past and present French litera- 
ture, and succeeded Miss Flora Shaw 
(Lady Lugard) as reviewer of the French 
magazines in the “Review of Reviews,” a 
post which she retained for some years 
after her marriage. Mrs. Lowndes speaks 
very gratefully of Mr. Stead, to whom she 
was introduced by Cardinal Manning, and 
who encouraged her greatly in her literary 
work, always prophesying her success as 
a novelist. Her first book, published 
anonymously when she was twenty-one, 
was an edition of the Life and Letters of 
Charlotte Elizabeth, Princess Palatine. 


















Edna W. Underwood 


Author of The Book of Dear, Dead Women 


Her first novel, apart from a. short dialog 
story, was The Heart of Penelope, issued 
in 1904. 

Not many successful novelists can write 
short stories with equal success, but Mrs. 
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Lowndes is one of the few who have done 
so. Her first short story and three later 
ones appeared in the London “Fort- 
nightly,” and attracted so much attention 
in America that McClures made arrange- 
ments to reprint them in their magazine. 
A story of hers will shortly be published 
in “Scribner’s,” and a new story of hers 
appeared in “McClure’s”’ for May. In 
spite of a sort of revival of the very long 
novel lately, Mrs. Lowndes believes that 
the short novel of about thirty thousand 
words is destined to have a great vogue. 
Her story, The Uttermost Farthing 
(1908) was one of this kind; it was pub- 
lished in London, and though she con- 
fesses it did not do particularly well in 
that form, she finds it has done very well 
indeed in other forms, as well as in the 
“Tauchnitz” series, and in German and 
French translations ; this making the third 
of her books that have been included in 
the famous “Tauchnitz Library.” 


The Death of George Cary Eggleston 

The recent death of George Cary 
Eggleston reminds us once again of the 
gradual disappearance of the old-school 
writer—as Higginson stood for New 
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England, Eggleston stood for the South. 
Born in Indiana, he was educated in that 
state and in Virginia, and served in the 
Confederate army during the war. After 
the war he went into journalism and 
began writing stories that presently de- 
veloped that talent which made possible 
his long line of Southern novels, and his 
entertaining books for boys. Only re- 
cently Mr. Eggleston published his 
Reminiscences, a work full of interest and 
individual charm. 

Mr. Eggleston died in New York, in the 
home of his son. Up to a short time ago 
he lived in apartments, where he and Mrs. 
Eggleston were wont to receive friends 
with that kindly, old-fashioned courtesy 
which to-day is more or less rare. Dur- 
ing their summers they lived on Lake 
George, in their beautiful little home there, 
where Mr. .Eggleston played at being 
“chums” with that small grandson, his 
namesake, whom he adored. 


‘“*Home’”’ 

The Baker & Taylor Company will soon 
publish a new novel by Roy Rolfe Gilson, 
Home, an exquisite study of family life 
in its best aspects. 


The Piper 


By Harriet Anderson 


HE Piper’s music drew mice or men, 

Children or lovers or what he willed; 

But we thought his wondrous pipe was stilled 
And he was gone to the Land of Dreams. 


But, lo, in Hamelin’s streets once more 
\Ve hear a note as wild and sweet 

As that once danced to by childish feet, 
And we know the Piper has come again. 


Come again from the Land of Dreams, 
\Vith magic music and happy song; 
With joyous children in merry throng 
A-dance ; and the world is young to-day. 


For ‘tis we who stand in Hamelin streets, 
‘Tis we whose hearts are a-thrill to the spell 
Of the Piper’s music and beat, “All’s well,” 


As over the hills we follow him. 
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Vacation 
Fiction 











HE vacation trunk must have 
its burden of books, for the 
lazy days in the mountains, 
the long, bright days at the 
shore, the pleasant, quiet 

evenings at the farm or in the hotel, for 
the railroad journey or the ocean trip 
provide opportunity—or require enliven- 


*ment—into which a pleasing book fits, if 


it does not become practically a necessity. 

The spring has been rich in fiction of 
the purely entertaining, no-thought-requir- 
ing variety, and of the books published 
perhaps none offers greater diversion of 
the easy-going, leisurely sort than Queed, 
Henry S. Harrison’s unusual study of a 
young man who grew from a dry-as-dust 
political economist into a newspaper 
editor of prominence and a lover of no 
mean parts. Queed might well be carried 
with The Broad Highway, a livelier story, 
with all the inspiration of adventure and 
the color of romance, while sandwiched 
between these two longer stories the same 
reader, be it woman, might smile through 
Keeping Up with Lissie, Irving Bachel- 
lor’s newest effusion, or weep gently 
through the pathetic life-story of Dawn 
of the Morning, by Grace Livingston Lutz 
Hill. 

The lover of detective or mystery tales, 
or of the distinctly dramatic type of story, 
may invest with impunity in copies of 
esd Gamblers, 813, Prince or Chauffeur, 

The Man with an Honest Face and More 
than Kin, while the automobile enthusiast 
may find it convenient to spare an odd 
hour or so with Stanton Wins, Thurley 
Ruxton or The Girl on the Other Seat, 
all stories with a good deal of “go.” 

The reader—and it will be she this time 





—who wants something a bit heartsome 
will take up To the Highest Bidder or 
The Return of Caroline, both by Florence 
Morse Kingsley, or Miss Gibbie Gault, 
the newest creation of the creator of Mary 
Carey, or The Story Girl, by the author of 

Anne of Green Gables, or The Canon in 
Reside nce, an amusing English story, or 
Sheila Vedder, Mrs. Barr’s new novel, or 
‘Lizabeth of the Dale, a Canadian tale, or 
Phyllis in Middlewych, a female “admir- 
able Tinker,” or Red Rose Inn, the letters 
of a clever young American woman with 
several offers of marriage to make com- 
plications in her life. The same reader 
may like a touch of adventure here or 
there, in which case Dr. Brady’s Hearts 
and the Highway, The Imprudence of 
Prue and Cynthia-of-the-Minute will any 
or all fill the bill. 

The need for something distinctly clever 
and mind stimulating might be supplied 
in The Bramble Bush, by Caroline Fuller, 
while psychological leanings may safely 
tend toward The Visioning, by Susan 
Glaspell. 

Jack Ballington, Forester, is more a 
man’s story, and The Miller of Old 
Church, by Ellen Glasgow, will repay the 
time put upon it by any reader. As will 
Miss Livingston’s Companion, by Mary 
Dillon, John Sherwood, Ironmaster, by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, and The Spirit of 
the Island, by Joseph H. Coates. 

The Law of the Bolo, Jess of Harbor 
Hill, A Princess of New York, and A 
Paradise in Portugal may be added to the 
above suggestions as belonging among 
those books that will pass away leisure 
hours or fill in time that must be used 
and may as well be used to some advan- 
tage. 





Magazine Metamorphosis 
By Herman Scheffauer 


T is common in human experience sud- 
I denly to recognize a change in the 
aspect of old, familiar things. Some 
new feature, quality or characteristic be- 
comes visible where we had long seen only 
the usual. The hand of never-resting 
mutability has been at work, but we could 
not discern its progress until its work was 
well established. It is as if our dwellings 
had been secretly refurnished during our 
absence. 

In what direction, unto what heights or 
depths, is the American popular magazine 
tending? A great change in themes and 
in treatment of themes has of late become 
apparent in those cheaper publications that 
boast, like the newspapers, of their large 
circulations. ‘The magazines of the class 
specified have laid aside the literary 
standards of earlier traditions and have 
assumed those of modern journalism. 
This tendency to supplement the news- 
paper was first introduced into the maga- 
zines by the so-called special article. 
This, being always of a timely and public 
interest, supplied, through wide advertise- 
ment, the demand which it created. 

Is the popularity of this sort of writing, 
conceived in a manner essentially journal- 
istic, due to the unreliability, the imma- 
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turity of the matter in the daily journals? 
Is the public so dissatisfied with the im- 
perfect newspaper accounts of important 
current events, that it desires a fuller, 
more complete, more deliberate, detailed 
treatment of such matters? his, in part, 
would account for the change. In part, 
too, it might be explained by the fact that 
the American man, naturally unimagina- 
tive, seeks in his lighter literature that 
reflection of the world and the life imme- 
diately about him with which he is familiar 

namely, that portrayed in his news- 
papers. From the standpoint of the maga- 
zines it is conceivable that they would 


naturally take advantage of the unusual 
interest aroused in timely topics by the 
newspapers, and so cater to a curiosity 
already established. 

As recent instances in point may be 
cited the numerous graft disclosures and 
the active part now played in them by 
the magazines; the discussion centering 
about Mrs. Eddy and Christian Science, a 
discussion sown by the dailies, but har- 
vested by the monthlies; the plans and 
purposes of this or that prominent figure 
in public life, written by “special” inves- 
tigators and illustrated by “special” pho- 
tographs. Of literary finish there is little 
evidence, save in the element of a forcible 
presentation of facts. 

The modern popular magazine has be- 
come, then, merely a form of sublimated 
newspaper. Its news and pictorial interest 
is superseding its literary and_ fictional 
interest. It may be-likened to a screen of 
the third degree of fineness, the dailies and 
weeklies forming the other and coarser 
two. In some measure it fulfils the pur- 
pose of a review. 

It is of the utmost interest to 
this gradual metamorphosis of magazine 
into journal. It reflects phases of national 
development, of changes in ideals, perhaps 
of literary deterioration. ‘The monthly 
devoted to the reiteration and reconsidera- 
tion of the events of the hour may, it is 
possible, serve a worthy purpose in refin- 
ing and reducing to final truth the crude 
ore furnished by the haste-harried dailies. 

Against the subversion of literary 
standards, the conservative publications of 
acknowledged prestige must stand like 
pharos-towers of adamant above the de- 
structive ebb and flow of the turbulent 
ocean of what is merely ephemeral and 
circumstantial in modern life. Their light 
must reflect and illuminate the eternal 
verities. 


watch 





For the Reader of New Fiction 


Miss Johnston’s “The Long Roll” 


GOOD deal of local atmosphere, 
a very large amount of mili- 
tary history, a modicum of 
romance and some strong por- 
traiture fill nearly seven hun- 
dred pages of Miss Mary Johnston's new 
novel, 7he Long Roll. \t will be viewed 
largely according to the predilections of 
readers. Those who are strong on ro- 
mance will feel that they have been 
slighted; such as like local color will be 
pleased ; probabiy those who care for cam- 
paign literature would like it without other 
accompaniment, but it is certain that those 
who want a fine portrait study of Stone- 
wall Jackson will be abundantly satisfied, 
and this is the crux of the whole book 
It was a rather dangerous effort for 
one who has shone in the galaxy of the 
“six best sellers” to undertake a Civil War 
story, and the only apparent justification 
from the material point of view is the fact 
that just fifty years have passed since the 
conflict began, and we are having a recru- 
descence of its literature, especially in the 
daily newspapers. It also seemed a big 
task for a woman to undertake, especially 
since romance, with incidental history, has 
been her specialty. But, in spite of the 
potential criticisms already mentioned, it 
must be confessed that Miss Johnston's 


*THe Lone Rott. By Mary Johnston. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


sense of proportion is good, that her judg- 
ment is rare and the result admirable. 
And this with full knowledge that modern 
novel readers will be apt to think it too 
long for a good story and too short for a 
history. 

We have had Thomas J. Jackson pre- 
sented to us in various phases by many 
hands. His chief characteristics are well 
known. THis campaigns have been exam- 
ined by the ablest military critics of the 
age. His peculiar temperament is under- 
stood. What we have missed, and what 
the author supplies, is a good setting of 
Jackson in his own environment. ‘To 
accomplish this it has been necessary to 
make use of many factors, and it is to 
be feared that the uncritical reader will 
fail to grasp the larger problem which the 
author has undertaken to solve. Stone- 
wall Jackson was one apparently born out 
of due season, but he fitted into a historic 
situation with tolerable completeness. He 
would have been a notable Covenanter! 
What a lieutenant to Cromwell he would 
have been! And yet by some we are led 
to believe that he wholly suited the times 
into which he was injected. Any amount 
of uncritical laudation and ignorant praise 
has obscured his figure, a fact due in some 
degree to his untimely death at the hands 
of his own men. Miss Johnston is no mere 
She studied the man in 


eulogist. has 
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books and from personal friends so as to 
get a good perspective of his strength and 
weakness. He was not only a severe dis- 
ciplinarian, but was arbitrary and at times 
unjust. He was respected rather than loved 
and his peculiarities were often to his dis- 
credit. In the Seven Days Battles he was 
not the Jackson of the Valley—this the 
author brings out clearly, and is sure to 
bring down intemperate criticism upon her 
devoted head, but all the authorities are 
with her as well as the facts. 

The romance is rather commonplace; its 
keynote is the rivalry of two Confederate 
officers for one girl, a triangular situation 
so common in fiction. But an interest is 
given to an apocryphal incident to make 
the hasty Jackson remember his limitations 
on his dying bed when he gave (or is sup- 
posed in the narrative to have given) 
orders which restored a brave soldier to 
his rank and honorable position. 

The details of the book are many and 
generally necessary to the working out of 
the large canvas which Miss Johnston has 
painted. She makes her hero stand forth 
ability. 


clearly as he was to the best of her 
She is careful to paint Virginia men, 
women and atmosphere according to the 


temper of the times. She is largely an 
annalist : seldom does she undertake inter- 
pretation or comment. Virginia and her 
people as they were is the author’s object. 
and she has succeeded admirably, more 
impartially than one would have supposed 
possible in a Virginia woman. Contro- 
versialists may fight over Virginia’s posi- 
tion as they please and everlastingly: we 
have here only a picture of her as she was 
and of a great figure in whose death the 
Confederacy seems to feel that it lost its 
cause. So said, or inferred, Robert E. 
Lee, and so many others believe. His- 
torical “ifs” are worthless, but true pic- 
tures are valuable. Miss Johnston has 
written a book to last for generations 
rather than to appeal to the critical public 
of the present day. 
JosepH M. Rocers. 


The Man With an Honest Face* 


Whoever this author is—and he is sup- 
posed to be some one pretty well known, 
writing under a pseudonym—he has pro- 


THe Man Wiru AN Honest Face. By Paul 


Wells. D. Appleton & Co. 
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duced a mighty clever mystery story. 
From the moment a certain insignificant 
man finds himself in possession of a mys- 
terious package, handed him in rather 
unusual circumstances by a _ charming 
young girl who entrusts him with her 
treasure because he has “an honest face,” 
to the last few lines of the story that 
announce the existence of a certain small 
duplicate of a certain very well-loved 
wife, the book is one series of adventures, 
hairbreadth escapes and strange appear- 
ances and disappearances. 

It all has to do with a deposed Princess 
and a big commercial scheme—in connec- 
tion with which the really ordinary young 
man who, however, possesses an honest 
face, plays a prominent part. 


The Vintage* 

Captain James Gregg was a famous 
Union spy, who set all Richmond by the 
heels in the days of the Gettysburg battle 
and other conflicts of the Civii War. 

The Vintage is a story of Gregg’s re- 
markable escapades and of his love-story, 
which centered about a beautiful Southern 
girl whose soldier brother was unjustly 
convicted of treason. To save this brother 
Gregg risks his own life in an interview 
with Jefferson Davis, is captured through 
a panic on the part of his sweetheart, and 
escapes, only to receive wounds from the 
effects of which she must nurse him. 

It ends happily, of course, as witness 
the picture on the jacket of the book. 


The Unknown Godt 


Just what Mr. Weale means by this 
book is a subject for enlightenmesat. Is 
he denouncing missionaries and mission 
work in China? Is he trying to prove the 
advantages of Mohammedanism over 
Christianity? He takes most unprofitable 
specimens of missionaries, and not only 
shows the futility of their work, but makes 
some of them persons of very doubtful 
morals. On a subject where there is room 
for some criticism and very much praise, 
it seems a great lack of proper insight and 
appreciation that an author should choose 
an isolated case—and a very blameworthy 


*T HE Vintack. By Joseph Sharts. Duffield 
& Co. 
+THE 


Weale. 


Unknown Gop. By B. LL. Putnam 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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one, too—and hold it up as an example of 
aclass. We all know there are some mis- 
sionaries that are far from the ideal, but 
we also know that there are very many 
who are living lives of great usefulness 
and unselfishness, and doing very real and 
valued work. If Mr. Weale’s experience 
of missionaries is such as this story 
shows, and if he has nothing better to say 
about them than he says in this book, it 
would be well if he did not write of them 
at all. The book is not well written, nor 
is it put together well, and there is ncthing 
convincing about any of the characters. 


The Legacy* 

There is a hint of the Thackerayan in 
this study of a woman’s soul—a woman 
who has not inaptly been compared to 
Becky Sharp, though she is rather more 
attractive than Becky and impresses one 
as being more nearly morally sound. 

Miss Watts has presented a full canvas, 
on which she has painted in against a 
background of domestic properties the 
various members of a peculiar and, by 
inheritance, a somewhat morally handi- 
capped family. Pride, indeed, is here, but 
certainly not square dealing, and big talk 
with petty actions reproduce a type of 
humanity by no means rare. ‘The desti- 
nies of these very real people are worked 
out in episodes more or less dramatic, the 
center of interest being concentrated in 
the one child, who becomes the one 
woman, upon whom the burden of hered- 
ity falls heaviest. 

Miss Watts shows an advance in artistic 
development in each of her books—The 
Legacy demands a serious attention. 





Potash and Perlmutter* 


The names which one finds on the out- 
side of this book are the same as those 
which one might see in lower New York 
on the outside of the old-fashioned build- 
ing in which the firm of Potash and [Perl- 
mutter began business. ‘Those who look 
into the book, like those who peep through 
the windows of the building, will see how 
this well-known cloak and suit house con- 


Tue Lecacy. By Mary S. Watts. Th 
Macmillan Company. 

rPorasH AND Pertmurrer. By Montague 
Glass. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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ducted its business. Sometimes the house 
“got stuck,” but more often it “put one 
over” on the other fellow. But no matter 
who had to take the medicine, or how 
bitter it might be, the account of its ad- 
ministration is interesting to the reader. 
Incidentally, many of the tricks of the 
trade of the ready-made clothing business 
are revealed. 

The chapters of the book are like the 
models designed by Morris Perlmutter: 
each one is complete in itself. Chapter 
II, “The Arverne Sacque,” is one of the 
best humorous short stories that has ap- 
peared. Instructors in the art of short- 
story writing in American colleges would 
do well to put this story on the list of 
“prescribed reading” by members of their 
classes. ‘The humor of the book is the 
kind in which the reader laughs, not at, 
but with men. Along with the non-sense 
will be found much of the common 


variety. 


Jess of Harbor Hill* 

While not “the great American novel,” 
this book will meet a “long felt want” for 
those hunting around for some. light fic- 
tion suitable for a hot summer day. 

Jess was given by the sea to the harbor 
lighthouse keeper, but the mystery of hez 
identity is not cleared in this volume. 
Cupid finds the waters in the vicinity of 
Harbor Hill no smoother than those of 
inland streams, but during a terrible storm 
he is able to show himself to Jess and a 
young doctor who has loved her ever since 
the days when she wore the sunbonnet 
“with the blue ribbons on it.” 

The thanks of the reader are due the 
author for the following information : 

“But Jess did not always remain name- 
less, and of her further life you may read 
in the next volume of the Harbor Hill 
Romances, which will be entitled The 
Price of a Heart.” 

One regrets that the author does not 
promise more about the “Emporium,” as 
the village store is called. Better leave 
the lovers to themselves and let one be- 
come better acquainted with the other vil- 
lage characters. One really wishes to 
know more about them. 


*Jess of Harsor Hitt. By Ramie A. Sheri- 
dan. Cupples & Leon Company. 
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The Justice of the King* 

The perfidious and much-feared ling 
Louis XI, on his accustomed sick-bed, has 
conceived the Dauphin as plotting against 
the life of his unloving and unloved 
father. Louis’ mind, fertile in sinister 
intrigue, plans for fancied “revenge.” His 
cunning hits upon an unsophisticated lad, 
whose very innocence and loyalty to the 
Crown, must ke a cloak to the deep 
scheme which he must perpetrate. ‘The 
youth thinks he goes to Amboise, where 
the Dauphin lives, with gifts of love. The 
execution of this Stephen La Mothe’s 
orders brings him into contact with the 
Dauphin, afterward Charles VIII, and his 
nurse-mother, Ursula Da Vesc, and also 
with the world-famous Francois Villon, 
at this period in his degraded old age, a 
poet no longer, but living now in constant 
memories and regret for his “snows of 
yester-year.”’ Mademoiselle da Vesce easily 
captures Stephen's young fancy, and 
thereby wins for the Dauphin an unques- 
tioning loyalty, which thrice saves his 
young life for France. 

That the ultimate outcome of Stephen's 
nussion is one that averts a national catas- 
trophe which would have altered history, 
and results happily to all concerned, is 
only the natural denouement of a 
charming story of love and adventure told 
in language that harmonizes well with the 
period and the characters portrayed. ‘The 
justice of a King who knows not the 
meaning of mercy, the unheeding bravery 
and loyalty of a true son of France, the 
charm of a noble womanly devotion to a 
cause, and the portrayal of the uncertain 
character of France's great poet-renegade 
Villon, all give food for thought and in- 
terest, and render the book worth while. 


Stanton Winst 

Scarcely more than a short story is this, 
but full of “go” and the charm of a pleas- 
ing love-story. Miss Ingram knows all 
about automobiles and automobile racing. 
Her driver-hero is a character and his ad- 
ventures with his mysterious mechanician, 
who turns out to be somebody decidedly 


*THeE Justice or THE Kinc. By Hamilton 
Drummond. The Macmillan Company. 
7Sranton Wins. By Eleanor Ingram. Bobbs- 

Merrill Company. 


fascinating, make what may be termed the 
most entertaining reading. 

This is a new kind of motor-car story, 
and it is stimulating, mentally and imag- 
inatively. 


Quicksands* 


A pathetic little love-story, of a woman 
who, after she has married a fine, worthy 
man, discovers herself to have fallen in 
love with her husband's best friend. The 
struggle that ensues between love and duty 
is ended by a stroke of Providential inter- 
ference that solves the problems and 
brings about an adjustment that satisfies 
all moral claims. 

For a story involving the old and worn 
problem of the triangle, this has a sin- 
cerity of purpose and an underlying faith 
in the ultimate good of humanity that 
place it somewhat above the average work 
of fiction of a similar character. 

‘That a man who has been ready to be- 
tray the friend of his bosom should at a 
single throw lay down his life for that 
friend and then, on his deathbed, shield 
both the friend and the woman from any 
consequences of a folly purposed but not 
committed, shows human nature in those 
very inconsistencies that make it heroic 

Krom what Miss Lea has done in 
this book we should say that she has a 
future before her. 


The Blue Arch* 

Ilere we have a unique little romance 
of a girl who pursues the higher educa- 
tion; tames a_proverbially untameable 
astronomical investigator and wins for 
herself a lover through the study of the 
stars. 

One is reminded of [lewlett’s “Sanchia” 
in this simple-hearted, earnest-eyed, direct 
and fascinating young woman, who non- 
plusses all who belong to her by her quiet 
determination to work out her destiny in 
her own way. Ilappily, her own way 
turns out to be a very good way, and the 
humanizing process whereby a machine 
man becomes a live man and a man roman- 
tically in love is accomplished with no 
small measure of very excellent humor. 


*QOuicKsANnps. By Fannie Heaslip Lee. Stur- 
gis & Walton Company. 

*Tue Brus Arcnw. By Alice Duer Miller. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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FOR THE READER 
The Broad Highway * 


This is undoubtedly one of the best 
books of the spring and summer season. 
Full of entertainment in its action; rich 
in individual and distinctive character 
study, the book has a hint of Dumas, the 
large leisureliness of Fielding, and a touch 
of the gentle humor of W. J. Locke. 

The Broud Highway will make the name 
of Jeffrey Farnol one to conjure with, 
and for many a long day the jaded fiction 
reader will be able to find refreshment in 
this splendidly interesting book. 


Miss Gibbie Gault? 

Mary Carey appears once more in this 
itory—a Mary grown-up but just as lov- 
able, just as sweetly earnest, just as true, 
as was that Mary whom we met as a child 
such a little while before. 

Miss Gibbie is a new character—and a 
real character creation. She suggests 
“lavender and old lace,” though her dainti- 
ness does not interfere with her firmness, 
and she has a mind and a gift of speech 
neither of which is to be despised. 

Miss Gibbie practically adopts Mary, 
and Mary goes in for sociology. She be- 
comes a suffragist of the better order and 
wins her way—as Mary surely would win 
her way anywhere. Finally, Mary herself 
is won—but that would be telling the 
story—and the reader will prefer, doubt- 
less, to find out all about that from Mary 
and Miss Gibbie themselves. 


The Patrician} 


E.xquisitely done as it may be, The 


Patrician is cold, even heartless. Why a 
man of the stamp of Galsworthy should 
bother himself to work out with all the 
best skill of him a problem so little worthy 
as this presented here, must remain a 
matter of conjecture. 

The background of the book is remark- 
ably realistic; the character development 
is superb; but not all the background or 
all the splendid character work can 
redeem the weak-willed, wholly unsatisfy- 
ing and unsatisfactory ending. 

*Tue Broan Highway. By Jeffrey Farnol. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

*Miss Gresik Gaurr. By Kate Langley Bos- 
her. Harper & Brothers. 

_iTHe Parrictan. By John 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Galsworthy. 


OF NEW FICTION 37 
Sheila Vedder* 


Mrs. LBarr’s first successful novel was 
Jan ledder's IVife. Her newest story 
concerns the wife of Jan Vedder's son, 
another Jan, who fell in love with and 
married, after many difficulties, the fair 
Sheila Jarrow, whose unhappy experi- 
ences, due to the misconduct of a well- 
loved brother, almost make an end of 
Sheila's own romance. 

The book is a most winning study of 
domestic life in the Shetiand Isles, and 
Mrs. Barr has further developed Jan 
Vedder’s wife for those who first found 
her so interesting a study many years ago. 

All the characterization is excellent, and 
the love interest is deep and strong. Irs. 
Barr is at her best in this kind of novel. 


The Clawt 

The author of Poppy has written an- 
other story of a woman and her love. 
The scene is again South .\frica—which 
Miss Stockley knows with the knowledge 
of one who has experienced all the strange 
fascination of that strange land—and the 
tale itself is full of adventure, unconven- 
tional action, love, passion, intrigue and 
hate, intense emotions in an intense coun- 
try, where men and women live to the 
fulness of living and die gamety and 
well. 

The plot is not intricate, but sufficiently 
full of twists and turns to make the devel- 
opments in situation interesting. ‘The cli- 
max reaches a dramatic height that is 
singularly human and effective. 


A Soldier of Valley Forget 

When a man undertakes to finish the 
werk of another, he has a difficult task 
before him. In the present instance the 
manuscript was begun by R. N. Stephens, 
who died before he had completed his 
story. Mr. Roberts has done the final 
work and has brought the book to publica- 
tion. It is not a finished piece of work 
from an artistic standpoint, but it is fair 
to believe that had Mr. Stephens lived to 
write the whole novel, as he originally 

*SHEILA Vepper. By Amelia E. Barr. Dodd, 
Mead & Co 

7TuHe Craw. By Cynthia Stockly. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

tA Sorpier or Vauitey Force. By Robert 
Neilson Stephens and G. Theodore Roberts. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
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planned it, he would have realized its 
shortcomings. Mr. Roberts having to take 
hold of another’s thought and weave his 
own thought upon it, has done the best he 
could do in the existing circumstances. 


Jane Oglander* 


Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has given us a 
masterly study of a woman in this quite 
unpleasant story of the wife of an invalid 
who finally commits murder in order to 
save his wife from the fruits of her folly 
in the form of a doom upon the happi- 
ness of their friend, and almost daughter, 
Jane Oglander. 

Jane is not the vivid character in the 
book. This is, perhaps, something of a 
disappointment. The portrait upon which 
the author has expended all the gift of 
her art in color and expression is Mrs. 
Maule—Mrs. Maule, the beautiful, the 
bewitching, the ambitious, the treacherous. 
Mrs. Maule loves Jane, but not enough 
to prevent her from trying to steal Jane’s 
lover, not enough to prevent her from 
making Jane the tool whereby she herself 
may become the wife of the hero to whom 
Jane is promised. But always in the back- 
ground, against which the drama of the 
fight of a good woman and a bad for the 
possession of the one man, sits Richard 
Maule, helpless, paralytic, a kind of sin- 
ister Fate, who watches and then moves 
and moves effectively. 

No one ever knew how Mrs. Maule, 
strange, superb creature, came to take that 
extra dose of chloral—the one vice she 
shared with her husband—no one ever 
knew save Richard Maule, who had asked 
his best friend a question, hinging the 
destiny of three lives on the answer to that 
question. 

Jane Oglander is a book for the sophis- 
ticated—and the sophisticated will scarcely 
enjoy it. But it is superlatively well done 
—from a literary standpoint a master- 
piece. 





Fenellat 


Mr. Stuart has written an exquisite love 
story—one that is tragedy and ecstasy, 
human and divine. Fenella i is the daugh- 
ter of a well-born Englishman who mar- 


*JANE OcLANDER. By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
+FeneELLA. By Henry L. Stuart. Doubleday, 


Page & Co. 
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ried a woman of the people, and then died, 
leaving a queer little mite of humanity to 
be brought up in a big boarding-house, by 
a mother who felt that she had brought 
into the world some sort of alien, celestial 
creature. 

Fenella lacks conventionality. She is 
simple-hearted as a child, even when the 
days of childhood are nearly over. She 
falls in love with a literary man—result 
of a British Museum episode. And she 
loves as a big woman always loves—-with 
a great love 

What Fenella suffers when her lover 
turns from her to another woman—one of 
his own craft—makes Fenella fascinating. 
It makes her a woman—woman free to 
play with fire—woman prone to juggle 
with the world of hate and passion. Fen- 
ella becomes a Cancer—a unique, wonder- 
ful dancer. ‘Then events follow thick and 
fast—events that finally bring her to the 
bedside of the man she has never ceased 
to love. There she dedicates her woman- 
hood to the great cause—and gives the lie 
to Death, vanishing the specter by Love. 

It is a wonderful story, this story of 
Fenella; one will not, cannot forget its 
great lessons in character, its big pictures 
of life as life is. 








The Cabin* 


Those who must be stay-at-homes this 
summer ought to “hit the trail’ for the 
nearest bookshelf where The Cabin stands. 
Having found it, one will want, in the 
hospitable language of the mountaineer, to 
“light and rest yo’ hat.” 

Just to glance over its pages will re- 
fresh and charm one, for Mr. White de- 
scribes a gloriously free life in and around 
his Sierra cabin, with its treasured home- 
made furnishings and its absurd totem 
pole. One listens with him to California 
John’s original philosophy, and _ meets 
if ‘lapjack, the good little mule, the friendly 
terriers, and the small wild things of the 
woods. 

When the reader closes The Cabin he is 
pretty sure to draw a deep breath and 
to resolve that some day before becoming 
too feeble to sit on a horse, he, too, will 
sleep under the sky in the great Western 
mountains. 

*THe Canin. By Stewart Edward White. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Miss Billy* 


If a long-forgotten god-child should 
send you a letter signed “Billy” you'd nat- 
urally suppose Billy was a boy, wouldn't 
you? William Henshaw did—and it was 
William who received the letter. Fur- 
thermore, he conveyed his belief to his 
brothers, Bertram and Cyril, his sister 
Kate, and incidentally to Loo, the Chinese 
cook, and Pete, the colored butler. And 
they all made preparations accordingly. 

That is the reason a certain Boston 
household was so upset by the advent of 
a curly-headed, pink-cheeked maiden of 
eighteen, who called herself Billy. But it 
wasn’t Billy’s fault. She had been named 
for her father’s college chum, William 
Henshaw. Her mother had died, so had 
her father—and the chum had long since 
forgotten the baby. So when Billy, at eigh- 
teen, found herself plentifully supplied 
with money, but poverty-stricken as to re- 
lations, she decided to write to “Uncle 
William” for a home. And Uncle Wil- 
liam said, “Come.” And when she came 
how they had to hurry out of sight the 
fishing tackle, bugs, swords and other de- 
lights innocently made ready for her. 

Of course they ended by adoring her. 
They couldn’t help it. She was so breezy 
and wholesome—so full of life and fun 
that she soon transformed the staid 
Beacon Street establishment. Then Sister 
Kate tried to manage things and _ finally 
Billy sailed off to Europe and stayed a 
couple of years, coming back a_ full- 
fledged, grown-tip young lady, with much 
beauty and charm, and many suitors in 
her train. Bertram adored her, she 
thought herself in love with Cyril—and 
then became engaged to William! But in 
fiction the most tangled of knots can be 
untangled if the author is skilful enough 
—and Miss Porter is. So it finishes most 
satisfactorily and she marries—but you 
will miss the fun if you know too soon! 


Babes in the Wood? 

From the comfort and pleasures of a 
well-ordered English country house to the 
jungles of India is a far cry. And be- 
tween the two is a vast difference—as 

*Miss Bitty. By Eleanor H. Porter. L. C. 
Page & Co. 

*BarnEs IN THE Woop. By B. M. Croker. 


Brentano’s. 


Philip Trafford discovered when he came 
out from London to the Forest Service in 
India. 

Chandi is a little jungle station, so far 
off from the rest of the world, so “in the 
woods,” and so unsophisticated the few 
inhabitants that outsiders call them the 
“babes in the wood.” Pahari, the little 
station to which Philip was called, is still 
beyond Chandi—more in the woods. 

Have you ever felt the horror of a lone- 
some, awful jungle night? Have you ever 
been tracked down by a wounded buffalo? 
Or lost in the jungle? Perhaps you never 
will be, but you will experience many of 
the thrills of such experiences if you read 
this newest story by Mrs. Croker. If 
Indian tales appeal to you, this is one you 
will enjoy. 

It is a love story, of course—a story of 
a young Britisher of good family who 
comes “out” with unbounded enthusiasm 
and much ignorance. He meets his fate 
in Chandi, in a charming English girl who 
is the Cinderella of her tiresome family. 

So well-drawn are the characters— 
splendid Scruby, the doctor, Mrs. Heron 
the adventuress, Gresham with his 
“cheek,” Phil's sister, Millicent, and Joa 
Hampton—that you feel yourself on 
speaking terms with them all, and say 
good-bye with reluctance when the last 
page comes. 


The Visioning* 

Miss Glaspell’s second story shows 
much the same sort of quality as her first, 
save that it is something less abstract and 
rather more emphatically human. ‘The 
scene is laid principally in an army com- 
munity, where the sister of a prominent 
engineer rescues a young girl from the 
self-imposed consequences of a flight fronr 
home that led her to the musical comedy 
stage. The growth of this girl as she lives 
among people so different from anything 
she has known, forms the major theme of 
the story—with a charming love affair 
that involves her new-found friend, and 
later a romance that is all her own. 

Miss Glaspel! strikes a new note in the 
psychology of fiction in her delineation of 
the changing ideals of Katie, the popular 
army girl, the girl who had had every 


*THE VisioNING. By Susan Glaspell. F. A. 
Stokes Company. 
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chance to live in contrast to the girl who 
had had no chance. The “man who 
mended the boats” turns out to be not 
only an interesting philosopher, but also 
a most likeable young man, and a very 
admirable lover. 


Thurley Ruxton* 

Hlere is another story in which a girl 
drives an automobile like a man, and dis- 
plays all a man’s courage, while retaining 
the sweet lovableness of a woman. The 
story of this girl has a mystery—not a 
big mystery—but one sufficiently strange 
to keep up the anticipation. ‘The well- 
worn idea of mixed identity enters into 
the situation, and the atmosphere of a 
familiar social sphere gives the book its 
setting, but a certain originality marks the 
outcome and leaves a distinctly pleasing 
impression. 


The House in the Hedget 

Mr. Barbour has again written us one 
of his charming little stories. ‘The volume 
that he published at Christmas time, 7/he 
Golden Heart, was a rare treat, but his 
latest book, The House in the Hedge, is 
even more entertainingly and picturesque- 
ly told. The heroine is sweetly winsome, 
fetchingly clever and frank, with that 
frankness which makes a pretty girl ever 
charming. ‘The story is bright and 
amusing throughout, and we are quite sat- 
isfied with the man whom this dainty girl 
chooses for her husband, a man who ts 
himself an interesting figure. 


Queed{ 

Ouced is the big novel of the spring 
and summer season—bigger than The 
Broad Highway even—and that is a book 
which promises to last. More than this— 
Queed is an American book, a book by 
an American writer, a book with an 
American scene, and a book with Amer- 
ican characters. 

It is life itself which is reproduced in 
the story, and a man who is created in 
“Queed,” a man as lovable, as real, as a 
man of large and growing qualities can be. 

*TuHuRLEY Ruxton. By Philip Verrill Migh- 
els. Desmond FitzGerald. 

+Tue House iN THE HEDGE. 
Barbour. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

tQOvurep. By Henry Sydnor 
ton Mifflin Company. 


3y Ralph Henry 


Harrison. Hough- 


MONTHLY 


It is not necessary to describe “Queed”— 
the little, spectacled doctor, who lived ac- 
cording to a schedule, and lost his color, 
sacrificed his heart and dried up all the 
good red blood in him to write the great, 
authoritative book on social economy. He 
is a great contrast, this small Queed, to 
the bustling, love-making, gentlemanly 
Charles Gardner West, whose best girl be- 
comes Queed’s heart surgeon and presently 
cures him of that fell disease of egotism 
which kept him from being a true man. 

It is all an entertaining story, from the 
moment Sharlee’s dog topples over the 
small, spectacled young man who talks 
like a to the final scene, when the 
mystery of Queed’s origin solved, and the 
process of his “humanizing” completed, he 
wins his reward in the love of the girl 
who has rescued him from himself. 

You will enjoy the humor of this book, 
with its pleasing little touches, and you 
will enjoy all the people—Sharlee, young 
West, Colonel Cowles, Fifi, Henry G. 
Surface, Klinker and, most of all, Oueed 
himself. = 


boc ix, 


Me-Smith* 

Caroline Lockhart has been in the West 
studying the West. She has learned to 
know the world of bronco-busters and 
half-breeds, and she writes a story with a 
half-breed heroine that is dis tinctly dra- 
matic and realistic in atmosphere. Just 
why she made her hero the villain of her 
story might reyuire an explanation, but 
at all events, she renders “Me-Smith’— 
the bad man from the far \West—a rather 
picturesque figure. 


It is a book of emotions— 


primitive 
human nature stripped of the veneer— 
even the little school-teacher and Randall 


traditions of the East 
very successfully. Dut then the little 
school teacher is not by any manner of 
means a convincing character—Miss Lock- 
hart does better when she draws the 
Indian squaw and the little girl in whom 
the blood of her Scotch father wars with 
the blood of her hardy red ancestors, who 
were kings in the West lands when her 
father’s forebears shepherded their sheep 
in the Scotch hills. 


do not uphold the 


*Me-SmitH. By Caroline Lockhart. 


Lippincott Company. 
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John Sherwood, Ironmaster* 

Dr. Mitchell grows wordy and a trifle 
tedious. He is the artist, as ever, and his 
keen insight as a physician supports his 
vision as a novelist in his view of men 
and life. But the story as a story waxes a 
trifle thin, and the conversation diminishes 
as the descriptions of places and people, 
of attitudes and actions increases. 

John Sherwood is very much a man. 
But his career as ironmaster is somewhat 
abbreviated in this book. ‘The John Sher- 
wood we get to know is a strong man, 
overcome by illness, gone health-seeking 
for a vacation, and during that vacation 
meeting a mystery that later develops a 
destiny. The first chapters and the last 
are full of color and interest—the middle 
portion requires some little patience to get 
through. 


The Girl in the Other Seatt 

This is a fascinating little story of the 
character that seems to be so px ypular with 
the writers of the day, a story in which 
an automobile plays an Sai part. 
Longstreet, a great automobile racer, sud- 
denly finds himself accosted by a charm- 
ingly bold young lady to whom he gives a 
“lift.” She refuses to reveal her identity, 
and in an attempt to find the woman with 
“that voice,” Longstreet goes through 
many harrowing experiences and almost 
loses the regard of his best friend. ‘The 
story ends just after a great race, in which 
Anthony Longstreet wins all the honors 
of the season. 


en 
Dawn of the Morning! 
The author of Phoebe Deane has writ- 
ten another of her pleasing stories that 
hark back to the days that preceded the 
psychological and the problem novel. 
“Dawn” is a little girl whose father cast 
out her mother because of a suspicion— 
not a valid cne—that he _ entertained 
against her fidelity. Dawn had loved that 
beautiful mother; she hates her austere 
father and his big, severe wife. When 
they send her to a Quaker school she 
goes gladly. 
*ToHN SHERWoop, IRONMASTER. By S. Weir 
Mitchell. The Century Company. 
*THe Girt IN THE OrHerR Seat. By Henry 
Mitchell Webster. D. Appleton & Co. 
EDAWN OF THE Morninc. By Grace Livings- 
ton Luty Hill. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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But Dawn is beautiful and spirited— 
and rich. A man wooes her—between him 
and her father Dawn is made to agree to 
marry him. ‘Then things begin to happen 
which change the whole tenor of Dawn's 
life. 

The dramatic events of that strange 
wedding day ; the wild flight of Dawn, her 
life as a village school mistress, and her 
return to the old home in the awful days 
of the plague, make fiction that keeps the 
average novel reader going. And the 
romantic climax is just the thing needed 
to give an effective conclusion. 

The book will appeal to most women 
readers—though the more sophisticated 
may smile a trifle over its emotional 
wastefulness. 


Members of the Family* 


This book is made up of some of Mr. 
Wister’s virile Western tales, all contain- 
ing certain of the same characters and 
held together by a frail connecting link. 
As usual, Mr. Wister produces a man’s 
book, but it is a book full of good red 
blood, live action and a humor that is all- 
pervading. 


The Old Dance Mastert 


Mr. Paterson gives us something un- 
commonly good in the way of character 
sketching in his new novel, and those who 
have likened him to Dickens—that great- 
est of all portrayers of “low life’—have 
not greatly exaggerated his power. 

Nor is his genius confined merely to 
the “Sary Gamp” and “Sam Weller” type. 
His characterization of the Baron Dance 
Master, “the man who had never done 
an ungenerous act, who had never given 
to an ungenerous thought guest-room in 
his brain,” is excellent, and sustained to 
the end. He gives us in this Baron a 
personality of such charm and strength 
that we are glad to have known, even in 
fiction, his loving heart and courageous 
spirit. 

Mr. Paterson has a light and graceful 
touch, a keen sense of humor, and _ his 
book, if once begun, will not willingly be 
left unfinished. 

*\IEMBERS OF THE Famity. By Owen Wister. 
The Macmillan Company. 

*+THEe Otp Dance Master. By William Ro- 
maine Paterson. Little, Brown & Co. 























Memories of a Manager* 

HE chief excellence of Mr. 
Frohman’s reminiscences rests 
in the survey it gives of the 
Old Lyceum Theatre and its 
stock company; the chief 

fault is to be found in its lack of personal 
warmth and richness of association. It is 
well for the future historian of the thea- 
ter to have so matter-of-fact a record as 
this. The appendix, with its dates, may 
be considered accurate, even though there 
occur such small errors as Arthur Sutro 
for Alfred Sutro, and the casts of famous 
first nights wil! recall to many theater- 
goers the enjoyable times one usually had 
at the Old Lyceum. The pictures also 


suggest actors and dramatists in their 
younger days. 
But the book, where it deals with 


theater condition, is not illuminative in 
its conclusions, and when it analyzes stage 
technique it becomes platitudinous. There- 
fore, we fall back upon the one character- 
istic which should stamp memories gen- 
erally—charm. In that, the book is pecu- 
liarly colorless. Such a man as Mr. Froh- 
man—foremost among American man- 
agers, and noted for his intellectuality— 
should have something significant to say. 
But it being the province of a theater 
manager to do and not to criticize, Mr. 
Frohman’s position as a critic is awkward. 
The amateur may find comfort in perfunc- 
tory remarks about acting and play- 
wrighting, even as the inexperienced 
MANAGER: REMINISCENCES 
AND OF SOME PLAYERS OF 


By Daniel Froh- 


*MEMORIES OF A 
OF THE OLp LycEUM 
THE Last QuaARTER CENTURY. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Price and to the impossible Hennequin for 


theater craftsman rushes to the 
guidance in stage technique. Memories 
of a Manager should have been alive with 
that viger and sprightliness which would 
make it go, in lieu of worthy opinion. 

But it lacks both opinion and sprightli- 
ness, and this leads us to believe that Mr. 
Frohman did not personally write his 
book, even though he may have person- 
ally gathered data for it. Mrs. Gilbert's 
Reminiscences and Mrs. John Drew’s also, 
were written by proxy, so to speak, and 
as a result they were dead things literarily. 
Only where the author has _ himself 
touched his lines with the sentiment of 
past days can there be the charm which 
pulses through the autobiographies of 
Joseph Jefferson and Ellen Terry. There- 
fore, we feel that the gist of Mr. Froh- 
man’s data has been reproduced repor- 
torially, and that there is no attempt made 
to catch his own feelings, even though in 
his career he associated with authors and 
actors of note, and nurtured a stock com- 
pany which became distinctive. 

Still we must take the book as it is, and 
not quarrel with the fact that Mr. Froh- 
man did not write a book of another kind. 
The Lyceum ‘theater, erected by Steele 
Mackaye in 1885, opened when the Daly, 
Palmer and Wallack regimes were fading 
from the horizon; when Mr. Frohman had 
determined to settle in the city and no 
longer content himself with being an ad- 
vance agent; and when William Gillette 
and Sothern were still unheard of. The 
Old Lyceum simply transferred to Fourth 
Avenue and off the line of Broadway the 
prestige which had been held by the 
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famous Madison Square Theatre Com- 
pany. This was partly accomplished by 
Mr. Frohman’s bringing with him David 
Belasco and Henry C. De Mille. 

During Mr. Frohman’s tenure of the 
Old Lyceum, the house fostered the 
careers of Georgia Cayvan, Maude 
Adams, Herbert Kelcey, Henry Miller, 
William Faversham, Virginia Harned, 
Julie Opp, James K. Hackett, Mary Man- 
nering and many others. It had such suc- 
cesses as “The Wife,’ “Lord Chumley,” 
“The Charity Ball,’ “The Maister of 
Woodbarrow” and “The Prisoner of 
Zenda.” For Mr. Frohman, Dion Bouci- 
cault, the prolific, tried to write a play, 
only to find that his powers had deserted 
him; Henry Arthur Jones, already known 
to American audiences through his “The 
Silver King” and “Saints and Sinners,” 
mounted on the Lyceum stage; “The 
Dancing Girl,” “The Maneuvers of 
Jane” and “The Case of Rebellious 
Susan,” while Pinero was represented by 
such successes as “lady Bountiful,” “The 
Amazons,” “The Benefit of the Doubt,” 
“The Princess and the Butterfly,” and 
“Trelawny of the ‘\Vells.’” Under Mr. 
Frohman’s management Miss Annie Rus- 
sell was featured in Jerome’s “Miss 
Hobbs,’ Captain Marshall’s “A Royal 
Family,” and Fitch’s “The Girl and the 
Judge.” For the Lyceum, Mr. Frohman 
likewise engaged the active services of 
the following dramatists to write the fol- 
lowing plays: Haddon Chambers, “The 
Idlers’; R. C. Carton, “The Home Secre- 
tary’; R. N. Stephens, “An Enemy to the 
King”; H. S. Esmond, “The Courtship of 
Leonie”; Sydney Grundy, “The Late Mr. 
Castello”; Madeline Lucette Ryley, “The 
Mysterious Mr. Bogle”; R. C. Caston, 
“The Tree of Knowledge”; Clyde Fitch, 
“The Moth and the Flame”; and Captain 
R. Marshall, “His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor.” To these distinctive successes 
Mr. Frohman added his managerial coup 
with the Kendals. 

Such a career is most significant; it 
points to discrimination and foresight on 
the part of the manager, and to an unerr- 
ing comprehension of what the public 
wants. With the disappearance of the 
Fourth Avenue House, Mr. Frohman’s 
policy seemed to change, nowhere more 
significantly than in the falling off and in 
the sacrifice of his stock company. His 
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régime at Daly’s Theatre was not notable, 
except in the direction of musical comedy, 
where he shared honors with his brother, 
Charles Frohman; and his new Lyceum, 
apart from the exploitation of such emo- 
tionalism as “The Thief,” has not individ- 
ualized itself above the average New York 
theater. 

Yet memories of the Old Lyceum have 
distinctive glow ; the managerial pride was 
then not colored with financial desire, and 
in consequence finance came. The surest 
way to reach the box office standard is to 
have a good play ; not to cut a play accord- 
ing to commercial standards. The dramas 
presented by Mr. Frohman at the Old 
Lyceum were all-round good plays, and 
the casts were well filled; the actors at- 
tained pleasing distinction. Because of 
this excellence, it is somewhat disconcert- 
ing to find Mr. Frohman, in the second 
half of his book, tinged with a little of the 
yellow of the counting-house. The style 
has the defects of journalism with none 
of its excellences. 

In his chapter on “The Composition of 
Plays” the most interesting point empha- 
sized by Mr. Frohman is the accidental 
phase of playwriting, where popular fea- 
tures are added to a manuscript during 
rehearsal. He gives many instances, rein- 
forcing his descriptions with striking illus- 
trations. His chapter on “Why Plays 
Fail” should interest the uninitiated, and 
his constant emphasis on the necessity for 
action should serve as warning to the un- 
produced playwright. Altogether, though 
the work is lacking in flavor, Memories of 
a Manager has much in it for the amateur 
to heed. It sedulously avoids mention of 
the Theatrical Syndicate. 

MontrosE J. Moses. 


Histoire Critique de la Grande En- 
treprise de Christophe Colomb* 
Henry Vignaud, then First Secretary 

of the American Embassy at Paris, pub- 


*HisrorreE Critiov— De La GRANDE ENTER- 
PRISE De CuristopHE Cotomp: Comment il 
aurait Concu et Formé son Projet, sa Présenta- 
tion a Différentes Cours, son Acceptation Finale, 
sa Mise a Exécution, son Véritable Caractérs. 
Par Henry Vignaud, Conseiller Honoraire de 
l'Ambassade Américaine, Président de la So- 
ciété des Américanistes, Membre de la _ So- 
ciété de Géographie, etc., etc., etc. Paris. H. 
Welter. 2 volumes. 
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lished in 1905 a work upon Columbus, 
whose long title, put into English ( Mr. 
Dignaud, although an American by birth, 
writes in French) was as follows: Critical 
Studies of the Life of Columbus Before 
His Discoveries: the Origin of His Fam- 
ily; the Two Colombos, His Pretended 
Relatives; the True Date of His Birth; 
His Studies and His First Campaigns ; 
His Arrival in Portugal and the Naval 
Combat of I47 His V oyage to the 
North; His Establishment in Portugal; 
His Marriage; His Portuguese Family. 
This volume, which was crowned by the 
Institute, maintained that, contrary to the 
testimony of Columbus himself, confirmed 
by that of his son and Las (his 
first biographers and also the interpreters 
of his thought) it is to-day demonstrated 
that the discoverer of America was not 
of noble origin ; that there was no kinship 
between him and the famous Colombos of 
the fifteenth century; that no one of his 
relatives followed the sea; that he at- 
tended no university; that he made no 
campaign either w ith the Colombos or for 
King Rehé or others; and that there is no 
evidence that he had practiced any other 
trade than weaving before his accidental 
arrival in Portugal in 1476. 

Henry Vignaud’s new work upon Co- 
lumbus takes up the narrative of Colum- 
bus’ life at the point where the work of 
1905 left it (that is to say, with his estab- 
lishment in Portugal in 1476) and carries 
it to his return from his first voyage of 
discovery in 1493. Merely to cite one by 
one the interesting conclusions of these 
two new octavo volumes of more than 
seven hundred pages each—to say nothing 
of the reasons upon which the conclusions 
are based—would require several pages. 
There are a number of supreme import- 
ance, however, and these are so much at 
variance with the current conception of 
the conditions in which the discovery of 
the New World was prepared and accom- 
plished that I give them (in order to 
avoid the slightest misinterpretation) in 
the author’s own words: 


X ‘asas 


I. The original object of Columbus was not 
to go to India; his expedition was made solely 
to discover new islands or continents. 

Il. He had information regarding the exist- 
ence of these islands or continents which he be- 
lieved to be reliable and which he received, for 
the most part, from the anonymous pilot to 
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whom public 
his discovery. 

Ill. The documents attributed to Toscaneili, 
which show that the original design of Columbus 
was to go to India, were produced merely to 
create a belief in this design and cannot be au 
thentic. 

IV. America was not discovered by chance in 
seeking the Levant by the Ponant. 

¥. It was found because it was searched for. 

VI. Toscanelli had absolutely nothing to do 
with this great event. 

VII. The veritable merit of Columbus, that 
which really sets him apart from all the other 
marine adventurers of his time, that which 
places him among the privileged beings who 
have added something to the sum of our knowl- 
edge, consists in this; that he was able to draw. 
from the vague, uncertain and, more often than 
not, erroneous indications given him, the just 
conclusion that land existed where America is 
situated and that he advanced as a fact this 
hypothetical conclusion of which experience has 
demonstrated the reality. There is no discovery 
that does greater honor to the human intellect, 
since the exceptional clairvoyance which permits 
one to see farther than others and to distinguish 
the truth from the chaos of errors that mask it, 
is one of the characteristic forms of intellectual 
superiority; and Columbus, who, in so many 
other circumstances, lacked judgment, had cer 
tainly in this circumstance, the vision of genius. 


rumor assigned so great a dle in 


Without presuming to decide whether 


the multitudinous facts adduced and 
studied by Henry Vignaud warrant or do 
not warrant his somewhat iconoclastic 
conclusions (a decision which only a his- 
torical specialist could venture to render ) 
it is a pleasure to congratulate him upon 
the snsiaiitie nofa really gigantic under- 
taking, and to commend him heartily for 
the highly workmanlike manner in which 
he has presented his facts, his conclusions 
and the considerations whence these con- 
clusions proceed. Not only 
provided with capital analytical tables, 
abundant foot-notes, and convenient 
résumés at the ends of the more important 
chapters, with illuminating appendices, 
useful topical headings and an exception- 
ally complete and serviceable index, but 
each one of its six principal divisions is 
preceded by a detailed exposition of the 
history and the significance of the differ- 
ent “sources of information” that will 
prove invaluable to the Columbus student. 
The book should go into every public 
library in the United States and into every 
private library that possesses a shelf con- 
secrated to American history. 

ALVAN F, 
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Schools of Painting* 

A most helpful volume and most charm- 
ing withal, is one entitled Schools of 
Painting, by an Englishwoman, Miss 
Mary Innes. Without any pretension to 
original research, but with a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the labors of others in 
this field, and with a very just apprecia- 
tion and discrimination thereof, she has 
given us a brief survey of the work of the 
great masters in painting, from the time 
of Cimabue, Duccio and Giotto, down to 
Constable and Turner, in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. How earnestly 
it is to be wished that she could have in- 
cluded the Pre-Raphaelites and the Scotch 
and English schools of the present day. 
The American editor, \[r. Charles de Kay, 
has added a chapter on the later French 
schools, including Greuze, Chardin, Dela- 
croix, the Barbizon School— Millet, 
Rousseau, Troyon, Corot, and the impres- 
sionists—Manet, Monet, and _ others, 
among whom Puvis de Chavannes holds 
highest rank as mural painter. 

Miss Innes writes con amore, with en- 
thusiasm; she does not “attempt to insti- 
tute a roll-call of the world’s great mas- 
ters,” nor to give an “encyclopedic inven- 
tory of the works of any one of them.” 
But what she does tell is toid with such 
easy, charming grace that an eager desire 
is created for more of the same sort. and 
so a fine, correct taste is insensibly culti- 
vated. She is especially happy in deserib- 
ing the character of certain artists as it 
bears upon their art, as in the case of 
Fra Angelico, Botticilli, and Giorgione. 
Albrecht Diirer, too, receives most gener- 
ous treatment. The technique of the 
Dutch painters receives unstinted praise, 
which the founders, many of them, 
showed for coarse, trivial things—kitchen 
and tavern scenes—is severely deprecated. 

The limitations of space perhaps im- 
posed upon the American editor his treat- 
ment of American artists. The best are 
not singled out, but instead here is a long 
“roll-call,’ where many answer “adsum.” 
There are many names known to but few, 
and while so many women are honored 
with mention, why the omission of Miss 
Violet Oakley ? 

*ScHoots oF Parntinc. By Mary _ Innes. 
Edited, with a chapter on Schools of Painting 
in America, by Charles de Kay. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 
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There are one hundred and six illus- 
trations, many of no small merit. ‘The 
book is beautifully bound, but oh, the pity 
of it! it is so heavy to hold in the hand. 

Mary L.oyp. 


The Standard of Living Among the 
Industrial People of America* 

Mr. Streightoff’s essay on the standard 
of living will evoke keen isterest among 
students of industrial conditions and hous- 
ing problems in this country. The study 
represents a critical analysis of all the 
recent statistics of incomes of the laboring 
classes, unemployment, workingmen’s 
budgets and the like, published by the 
national and state labor bureaus, and as 
a result of private investigations. To the 
average man the mere mass of data which 
has been gotten together upon these sub- 
jects is a sufficient discouragement to an 
attempt to digest, or even to read, it all, 
and to Mr. Streightoff the layman must 
feel peculiarly obligated for having col- 
lated and analyzed the significant facts 
concerning the more important phases of 
industrial life in this country, looked at 
from the point of view of the workingman 
and his standard of living. 

Some facts of very far-reaching import- 
ance have been elicited from a study of 
these figures. For instance, we learn that 
the tendency towards integration of large 
industries in this country, a movement so 
marked during the past fifteen years, has 
been, contrary to the accepted opinion, not 
altogether a good thing from the work- 
ingman’s point of view. Unemployment 
is not checked, but rather aggravated by 
the over-rapid extension of plant and 
equipment, many of the large industries 
rarely reaching an output of more than 
75 per cent. of the capacity of their plants. 
This is a feature of our industrial system 
which we have been rather prone to over- 
look, but the figures showing that 22 per 
cent. of all the male wage earners of the 
country were unemployed for an average 
of over thirteen weeks during a single year 
must give us pause. 

So far from being more fortunate than 
our European neighbors in this respect, we 


*THe STANDARD OF Livinc AMONG THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL PropLe or AMERICA. By Frank H. 
Streightoff. Houghton Mifflin Company. Hart 
Schaffner & Marx Prize Essay in Economics, 
1900. 
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suffer rather more than they from the evil 
of unemployment, and have so far taken 
no adequate steps—none at all comparable 
with those of Prussia and England—to 
check this seemingly necessary accompani- 
ment of the modern competitive régime. 

Real wages and the influence of unem- 
ployment are the factors emphasized by 
Mr. Streightofi—these being the funda- 
mental conditions of all other phases of 
industrial life. There are interesting 
chapters upon expenditures for food, 
housing and clothing, and their influence 
upon the health and efficiency of the work- 
ing classes. Thrift and recreation are 
treated skilfully and with insight. 

The conclusion is forced upon one irre- 
sistibly that a vast deal has got to be done 
in bringing home to the workers the fruits 
of our wonderful industrial civilization. 
To quote the words of Secretary Mac- 
Veagh. “The great mass of the standards 
of living of the world must be raised— 
they must be raised—they are intolerable.” 
Mr. Streightoff’s work will take its place 
as one of the most thoroughgoing studies 
of this immense problem, analytical and 
descriptive rather than theoretical and 
constructive. But it is only upon the basis 
of just such scholarly and scientific work 
that progress or reform can be con- 
structed. 

In conclusion, a word of appreciation 
must be spoken for the public spirit and 
scientific interest of Messrs. Hart Schaff- 
ner and Marx, whose liberality has made 
possible this valuable series of monographs 
by American students of economics. 

\WILFRED ELDRED. 


France and Our Revolution* 

James Breck Perkins was more than the 
author of the present volume, which ap- 
pears posthumously, and of the histories 
of France Under the Regency and France 
Under Louis XV. He was also, during 
many terms, a distinguished representative 
of New York State in the Congress at 
Washington. His death occurred not 
many months ago—and in it the passing of 
a keen legislator, as well as a recognized 
historian. 

*FRANCE IN THE AMERICAN Revotution. By 
James Breck Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. 
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Other countries are better equipped than 
is our own with this type of statesman-of- 
letters. England’s tradition is not against 
the union of scholarly traits and the 
genius for government. Gladstone, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Rosebery: here are only a 
few of the names. France has her share 
of men of ripe knowledge both of books 
and of affairs. The third Napoleon’s war 
minister, Emile Ollivier, still attends meet- 
ings of the French Academy, and still 
writes memoirs. M. Bourgeois would be 
a younger man than Ollivier, if he still 
lived; M. Hanotaut is still another exam- 
ple of cabinet minister who, in retirement, 
is a valued historian. The French Am- 
bassador at Washington, Jean Jules Jus- 
serand, is an authority in certain fields of 
English literary history, and of compara- 
tive literature. And it is M. Jusserand 
who contributes to the present volume a 
sympathetic foreword. In discussing the 
French intervention in our Revolutionary 
War, “two principal motives explain what 
happened,” he writes: “A chief one, which 
has usually been more or less neglected, 
and a secondary one to which historians 
usually give the foremost place.” The 
latter is France’s animosity against her old 
enemy, the victor on the Plains of Abra- 
ham. But it must not be forgotten that 
the American Revolution occurred at a 
time when Anglomania itself took color 
from a romantic exaltation of certain vir- 
tues considered to be English, when 
“youthful enthusiasm and ardor pervaded 
the nation,” and men read Rousseau. Just 
at this moment, what was at stake in 
America was all that the French of the 
new generation held dear, 
and all the reports that came concerning Ameri- 
cans showed them lovers of liberty, practisers 
of equality, tolerant of all creeds, leading hon- 
orable lives in their poetic solitudes. 


Fancy the effect upon admirers of the 
Abbé Raynal’s histories and of Rousseau’s 
Amours de Milord Bompston! 


Deane, Lee and Franklin appear in Paris, 
and seem “sages, contemporaries with Plato, or 
Republicans of the age of Cato and Fabius 
(Ségur).” 


Vergennes, minister of Louis X VI, was 
not governed by these sentimental con- 
siderations. “The probable results of 
American insurrection were considered by 
French statesmen long before they excited 
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any interest in the French public.” 
Though, to the old-fashioned diplomacy 
still regnant at Madrid Vergennes’ Amer- 
ican policy seemed indeed Quixotic, his 
political policy was, at bottom, cold 
enough; yet he accomplished more for us 
than any single compatriot—not excepting 
Lafayette. Moreover, to the people who 
in 1778 cheered the announcement of an 
open alliance, after two years of secret 
but not unsuspected codperation, all these 
other considerations, sentimerital or other- 
wise, carried weight. And people matter 
as well as ministers. 

France our benefactor, both as a nation 
and as individuals, makes a much better 
showing than do the American Colonies 
and Congress as beneficiary. It is a chap- 
ter which the American reads with burn- 
ing cheek, the chapter which Mr. Perkins 
devotes to Beaumarchais’ operations as 
Hortalez & Company, and the shameful 
ingratitude, not to say injustice, of this 
government in its relations with the come- 
dian and his heirs. Almost every one who 
befriended us in those early days paid 
large price for the privilege. Lafayette 
is the exception. He gained in reputation, 
at least, as much as he gave in time, 
money, and eager, disinterested services. 
As far as statecraft goes, France really 
gained nothing (save the freeing of Dun- 
kirk from the surveillance of a British 
commission) through interference in the 
New World and naval war in both hemi- 
spheres. Turgot, rather than Vergennes, 
had the right view. Moreover, it was an 
interference costly to the Bourbon 
dynasty. 

Mr. Perkins has something to say of our 
allies as soldiers and sailors, and their 
campaigns—not too brilliant, on the whole. 
He is chiefly interested, however, in the 
diplomatic relations of the two govern- 
ments. Nor does he fail to point out the 
significance for France herself of the 
\merican Revolution, and the part played 
in it by the French government and by 
individual Frenchmen. He is a careful 
narrator, and uses a style as simple and 
unadorned as Franklin’s dress was at Ver- 
sailles, if by no means so distinguished. 

This is an important episode in our his- 
tory, and worthily treated. Mr. Perkins’ 
book will long remain a second: ry author- 
itv of the first importance. He has read 
widely and well, and marshals his facts 
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leisurely, but with good sense, and with 
perfect justice. 


W. B. B. 


The Cambridge Modern History* 


With the publication of the present vol- 
ume, the editors of the Cambridge Modern 
History bring to its conclusion the great 
historical work planned by Lord Acton. 
A supplementary volume of maps, genea- 
logical tables and general index is prom- 
ised, but the text is now complete, and the 
work may be viewed asa whole. That the 
editors have discharged their duties con- 
scientiously and with consummate ability 
is obvious to all readers who have followed 
the successive volumes. The formidable 
obstacles which must be overcome during 
the preparation of a history of modern 
times on a large scale, are recognized by 
all students. Even the planning of such 
a work is a weighty task, and, while some 
fault may be found with the arrangement 
and the amount of space allotted to the 
various chapters, the editors have been 
generally guided by a sense of proportion 
which has distributed the enormous mass 
of material fairly and to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The concluding volume, 
does with facts within the memory of 
living persons, and with social forces 
which have not as yet reached their culmi- 
nation, presents unusual difficulties to the 
historian. In the crowded age in which 
we live, no man can fairly claim to know 
in all their complexity the swift currents 
of political and social action. Of this lim- 
itation editors and contributors are alike 
aware, and as the preface declares, the 
historian “may console himself for partial 
failure with the belief that he is handing 
down to posterity one of those records of 
contemporary impressions which history 
is bound to respect, if only they be sincere, 
impartial and accurately informed.” 

The keynote of the final volume is 
struck in the first chapter, by Stanley 
Leathes. This is a rapid summary of 
modern Europe from the view point of 
the philosophic historian. In some respects 
this chapter is one of the best pieces of 
criticism in the entire work. While recog- 

*THE CAMBRIDGE Planned 


by the late Lord The 
Latest Age. 


dealing as it 


Mopern Hisvory. 
Acton. Volume XII. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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nizing the wonderful growth of national- 
ities and the superior comforts and conve- 
niences of our modern civilization, Mr. 
Leathes points out the fact that on the 
whole the age is materialistic in aims and 
achievements. There are huge libraries, 
art galleries and museums, but the impulse 
towards robust end original art and litera- 
ture has visibly slackened. Public events 
flow in a “somewhat monotonous anil 
generally unsensational course,” and the 
influence of financiers has become so for- 
midable that every nation feels their re- 
strictive power. Old faiths have weak- 
ened and self-satisfaction is giving way to 
restlessness and discontent. ‘The age has 
been prosaic and unromantic,” says Mr. 
Leathes; “the enthusiasm for the mechan- 
ical and scientific triumphs of the early 
Victorian period has somewhat faded, and 
the belief in constitutional government and 
universal education as a remedy for all 
political and social evils has been shakea; 
the blots on our economic and moral order 
have been relentlessly drawn to light ; sel f- 
complacency is no longer fashionable ; it is 
more popular to decry than to praise the 
world in which we live.” The remedy 
which the young and ardent propose is 
social regeneration. Schemes are every- 
where devised for the uplift of man in 
society and for the attainment of social 
justice. But, as our author remarks, “All 
these schemes alike are materialistic in 
their aims, their kingdom is of this world; 
they seek for no spiritual compensations, 
they admit no spiritual rapture ; their pro- 
fessors represent all grades between the 
extreme of self-devotion and the culmina- 
tion of hate, envy and greed.” Social 
reform is dominant and Mr. Leathes 
wisely draws the conclusion that “the com- 
ing age will be occupied by the attempt to 
translate its ideals into the phases of prac- 
tical politics.” 

The volume contains the following sub- 
jects. to each of which a chapter is de- 
voted: The Foreign Relations of the 
United States During the Civil War, by 
J. Westlake; Great Britain, by Stanley 
Leathes; Ireland and the Home Rule 
Movement, by R. Dunlop; The French 
Republic, by Prof. Emile Bourgeois; The 
German Empire, by Prof. Hermann 
Oncken; Austria-Hungary, by Louis 
FKisenmann; United Italy, by Thomas 
Okey: The Low Countries, by the Rev- 


Says 
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erend George Edmundson; The Iberian 
Peninsula, by David Hannay; Scandi- 
navia, by Ludvig Stavenow ; Reaction and 
Revolution in Russia and The Reform 
Movement in Russia, by Bernard Pares; 
The Ottoman Empire and The Balkan 
Peninsula, by William Miller; Egypt and 
the Egyptian Sudan (1841-1907), by F. 
M. Sandwith; The British Empire in 
India, by P. E. Roberts; The Far East, by 
Sir Robert Kennaway; The Regeneration 
of Japan, by J. H. Longford; The Russo- 
Japanese War, by Major F. B. Maurice; 
The European Colonies, by FE. A. Benians ; 
The Republics of Latin America, by F. A. 
Kirkpatrick and Santiago Perez Triana; 
The Modern Law of Nations and_ the 
Prevention of \War, by Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock ; Social Movements, by Sidney Webb; 
The Scientific Age, by W. C. Dampier 
Whetham; Modern Explorations, by J. D. 
Rogers, and The Growth of Historical 
Science, by G., P. Gooch. 

As it stands, this great historical work 
is a fitting monument to the eminent 
scholar who planned it, to the learned edi- 
tors and to the specialists who wrote the 
respective chapters. In parts it lacks 
unity, as in the volumes on the French 
Revolution and Napoleon; at times the 
style is rather arid for the general reader. 
But its merits are unquestionable. For 
ripe learning, patient research, sound 
judgment and luminous treatment the 
Cambridge Modern History is excelled by 
no contemporary work, and for many 
years to come, the historical student will 
tind that this is one of the books which his 
library must contain. 


The Ladies’ Battle* 


For years the world has been agitated 
over the question of woman’s suffrage, 
and as yet the last word has not been said. 


Shall women vote or shall they not? 
Molly Elliot Seawell in The Ladies’ 
Battle, hopes “that the sound sense of 
American women will defend them from 
suffrage.” 

Obviously the author has enlisted in an 
anti-suffrage conflict among the ladies. 
As a matter of fact that kid-gloved class 
of society—the ladies—make up a very 
small part of the American nation. These 
Elliot 
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would naturally yoke themselves together 
in any scheme to become notorious. 
Therefore, since the laboring women— 
thanks to the kind Fates—are in the vast 
majority, we are sorry the author did 
not deal with ‘The Women’s Battle.” 

Upon many of the arguments therein 
presented all women are agreed, while 
concerning others the suffragists have 
done well to retute. 

For instance, in the opening chapter, the 
author states that the suffragists have as- 
sumed that the revolution would be over 
when a woman can walk up to the polling 
booth and deposit a ballot in a box.” What 
thinking woman ever such 
potency to a bit of paper! That which 
makes for good is not the ballot per se, 
but the ballot plus conscientious human 
effort. 

Concerning the militant suffragists of 
Kngland. we in America are scarcely in a 
positic mm to judge. It is difficult to see the 
wisdom of daring “to legislate at the dic- 
tation of a mob,” but the throwing of 
bricks and passing of laws seem to have 
been simultaneous actions in the British 
Isles in times past. 

Again the author says: “I should have 
been called upon to vote directly or in- 
directly upon naval and military affairs, 
police, shipping and navigation, railways 
and mines, and many other subjects upon 
which I nor any other woman could cast 
an intelligent vote.” Were men voters 
cross-examined as to their degree of in- 
telligence upon these subjects, we dread to 
think of the embarrassing results. 

“What is likely to be the state of that 
family when the husband votes one ticket 
and the wife votes another?” Why 
should voting form such an impenetrable 
barrier? ‘The numerous differing opinions 
existing between man and wife are not 
necessarily the cause of lack of harmony 
in the home. 


ascribed 


The author quotes Mr. Barry as saying 
that “he saw about $17,000 paid to women 
voters, who apparently made no effort to 
conceal it.” The truth of this statement 
has been recently verified by a Colorado 
suffragist, who also added: “Mr. Barry 
must know that the expenses attending 
any political campaign must be met, and 
it was for this reason that about $17,000 
was paid to women voters.” 
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The suffrage problem is a momentous 
one. We are glad for every word that 
is said either for or against the cause, real- 
izing that only in this way can a sane con- 
clusion be reached. M. A. Purpy. 


Spingarn’s Poems* 

The spectacle of a modern poet writing 
in Spenser's manner delighted those who 
have a serious tegard for verse when the 
*Prothalamion” of Mr. Spingarn appeared 
in the “Atlantic Monthly” a few years 
ago. It was a fine pleasure to welcome 
thus a new poet who, filled with the senti- 
ment of our modern age, is yet mindful 
and reverent of the older traditions of our 
English song. How truly in cadence and 
lingering melody does his verse reawaken 
the old echoes: 


And you, twin souls, who on this happy day 

Have married hearts, and mingled the two 
streams 

Of your own fates in this more perfect way, 

Behold the bright girl April’s dancing eyes 

Grow brighter with your dreams ; 

She sets the sun ’mid showers in the skies, 

To mock your tender tears; and on the hills, 

Thro’ the dank earth, wrapped in her curling 
leaf, 

The bloodroot flower forgets her winicr’s grief, 

In longing for your bridal; May-time brings 

Arbutus and anemone, and fills 

The woods with perfume, but the April sun 

Holds court in heaven, and the robin sings 

Full-hearted carols when the bride is won. 

In Mr. Spingarn’s Phi Beta Kappa 
poem, “The New Hesperides,” we find an 
elaborate and beautiful picture of Colum- 
bia. It is a poem of vision and imagina- 
tion, adorned and made musical with the 
poet’s best art. From the closing pages 
this passage may be quoted as typical : 

Oh, dearest land, that deep in Lincoln's heart, 
In Franklin’s brain, and in the righteous sword 
Of Washington, hast reared thine eagle’s-nest, 
And in their fame thy greater glory stored, 
Kindling the light that never can depart.— 

In that high citadel within the mind, 

Whose masonry outlasts the baser hand. 

They built a realm we daily hope to find; 

To live the vision is the perfect land, 

And from all corners of our happy West. 
From Shasta to the Southern gulf, it thrills 
Prairie and peak with promise of new dawn; 


* Ba 


True to ourselves, true to the dream, and true 
To the sweet stars emblazoned in the blue, 
Oh, who can tell the harvest we shall reap, 
Who sow as seeds the truths that never sleep? 


*THE NEw HeEsperipes AND OTHER Poems. By 
Joel Elias Spingarn. Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany. 





HEY tell us that almost nobody 
reads sermons, and yet readers 
of sermons must be found, or 
publishers would not continue 
to send out so many volumes 

of them. One of the latest books of ser- 
mons is God and Life, by Rev. Dr. John 
Hunter. Most of these sermons were de- 
livered in America, during a visit which 
Dr. Hunter made to this country last year. 
The sermons are deeply spiritual and are 
also very practical, touching life in many 
ways. Some of the titles are suggestive, 
for example, “The Passion for God,” “The 
Sleep of the Soul,” “The Great Hours of 
Life,” “The Coming Back of Our Dead.” 
(The Macmillan Company. ) 


The reading of devotional books is not 
so common among Christians in this coun- 


try as in Great Britain. Somehow our 
people do not have the leisure for quiet 
thought and meditation that many Christian 
people in the old country take. Yet there 
are also in this country many devout per- 
sons who always keep on their table some 
devotional book to read in connection with 
their Bible reading and morning and even- 
ing prayer. No doubt there is a great spir- 
itual profit in such reading, if only we 
would take time for it. Threshold Grace, 
by Perey C. Ainsworth, is a book of the 
kind that is profitable for such reading. 
This voiume consists of meditations on the 
Psalms. ‘They are not, strictly speaking, 
sermons, although they might pass well for 
sermons. The volume contains eleven of 
these meditations. They are of a really 
high order in the way of spiritual sugges- 


tion. It will do any one good to read 
one of them at the close of a busy day, 
before retiring. Several volumes of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s sermons have already been 
published, and have had a wide acceptance. 
Among these are The Heart of Happiness, 
Talks About the Beatitudes, and The Pil- 
grim Church. Of the latter Sir Robertson 
Nicoll says: 

Every page and almost every sentence is 
striking. This is a book which must inevitably 
find its way into the hands of every preacher 
worthy of the name and multitudes who are 
not preachers will find in it the help they need. 

(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


* 


The first volume of The Sanctuary. 
“Inner Wisdom” series, edited by William 
W. Hicks, contains a sketch of Nagasena, 
who is said to have lived about B. C. 300. 
Many interesting stories have been told of 
this man, and some of his words of wis- 
dom have been preserved in the Sacred 
Books of the East, which have been trans- 
lated. In connection with a brief account 
of his life, this volume contains many 
words of wisdom. (W. W. Hicks.) 


My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is 
the title of a little book by J. Frank 
Hanley. This is another book inspired by 
the tercentenary of the translation of the 
King James Version of the Bible. The 
substance of the book was given as a 
a The author says that for ten 

ears he has had in mind the preparation 
of a lecture concerning Jesus Christ. In 
that time he has read many books and has 
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looked in every direction for suggestions 
concerning the Master, and has given in 
this brief epitome all that he has read or 
heard, and also all his own best thoughts 
concerning the subject. The book is a 
strong presentation of belief in the Deity 
of Jesus Christ. (Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. ) 
% 

The Heart of the Master, by William 
Burnet Wright, D. D., is an interesting 
volume, which is briefly described as a 
fresh interpretation of the events of Pas- 
sion Week, original in thought and force- 
ful in expression. In this book, effort is 
made to throw fresh light upon the his- 
toric Christ. Not a few of our Lord’s 
words and deeds, the author thinks, are 
now taken in a sense which contradicts 
the whole tenor of His precepts and ex- 
ample. ‘These interpretations have puz- 
zled believers, armed skeptics, and ob- 
scured for all His spiritual splendor. The 
book is issued with the hope that it will 
help to throw light upon some of these 
difficult teachings, and thus correct what 
are regarded as misleading interpreta- 
tions. The book is stimulating, the treat- 
ment fresh, independent and vital. It 
makes the whole wonderful story of Pas- 
sion Week vivid and vital. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. ) 
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A good many books have been pub- 
lished in recent times in the line of lit- 
erary criticism of the New Testament. 
There still are unsettled problems and 
the controversies are in some cases keen, 
although the spirit in which these contro- 
versies are conducted is better and kind- 
lier than it was some time since. In the 
course of the International Theological 
Library An Introduction to the Literature 
of the New Testament, by James Moffatt, 
D. D., has just been issued. This manual 
is designed primarily for the use of stu- 
dents, and therefore is not a book which 
will commend itself for popular reading. 
But in its place it is very thorough and 
suggestive. It represents a vast amount 
of work. The author suggests to the stu- 
dent “two commandments of research.” 
First, “Thou shalt work at the sources,” 
and, second, “Thou shalt acquaint thyself 
with work done before thee and beside 


thee.” Both these rules are important. 
It may be said in the way of further ex- 
planation of the purpose of this volume 
that it treats of such subjects as the col- 
lection of New Testament writings into a 
canon, the arrangement of New ‘Testa- 
ment writings, literary source of the New 
Testament, structure and composition of 
the New ‘Testament, the circulation of the 
New Testament writings, etc. One sec- 
tion is given to the correspondence of Paul 
with different churches, another to the 
Gospels of Mark, Matthew and Luke, an- 
other to the pastoral Epistles, another to 
the Apocalypse of John. The book repre- 
sents a vast amount of labor and will fur- 
nish guidance for students which will take 
them back to the beginnings of New Tes- 
tament literature. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 


It is wonderful how the study of the 
New Testament takes up every minute 
point, enlisting the attention of the great- 
est scholars of the world. Biblical Geog- 
raphy and History, by Charles Foster 
Kent, Ph. D., is the latest of Dr. Kent's 
books. This volume gives in compact, 
clear and attractive form the significant 
facts which any well educated teacher or 
student should know and understand to 
appreciate Biblical history and literature. 
Some people are disposed to slight geog- 
raphy and history in their study of the 
Bible. But more and more it is felt that 
there is nothing whatever that belongs to 
Bible lands and Bible history that is un- 
important. In the first part of this book 
we have a clear, definite picture of the 
physical characteristics of Biblical coun- 
tries, especially of Palestine. A chapter is 
devoted to the great highways that bound 
together the different parts of the ancient 
world and determined the direction of 
conquest and commerce and the spread of 


culture and religion. The second part 
deals with the chief characters, move- 


ments and events of Biblical history and 
their chronological order and geographical 
setting, and shows the influence of their 
physical environment upon them. The 
book contains a large number of carefully 
prepared maps, including the results of 
modern discovery and research. These 


add very much to the value of the volume. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 









A Man From the North 


A Story 


By Arnold Bennett 


Author of The Old Wives’ Tale, Clayhanger, etc. 


VI 

N inconstant, unfreshing 

with accumulated impurity, 

curtains, and every urban 
pitched voices of children playing, roll of wheels 
and rhythmic trot of horses, shouts of newsboys 
and querulous barking of dogs—came through 
the open windows touched with a certain langor- 
ous quality that suggested a city fatigued, a city 
yearning for the moist recesses of woods, the 
disinfectant breath of mountain tops, and the 
cleansing sea. 

On the little table between the windows lay 
pen, ink, and paper. Richard sat down to be ai 
author. Since his conversation with Mr. Aked 
of the day before he had lived in the full glow 
of an impulse to write. He discerned, or 
thought he discerned, in the fact that he pos- 
sessed the literary gift, a key to his recent life. 
It explained, to be particular, the passion for 
reading which had overtaken him at seventeen, 
and his desire to come to London, the natural 
home of the author. Certainly it was strange 
that hitherto he had devoted very little serious 
thought to the subject of writing, but happily 
there were in existence sundry stray verses and 
prose fragments written at Bursley, and it con- 
tented him to recognize in these the first tremu 
lous stirrings of a late-born ambition. 

During the previous evening he had busied 
himself in deciding upon a topic. In a morning 
paper he had read an article entitled “An Island 
of Sleep,” descriptive of Sark; it occurred to 
him that a similar upon Parchester, a 
comatose cathedral city which lay about thirty 
miles from Bursley, might suit a monthly mag- 
azine. He knew Parchester well; he had been 
accustomed to visit it from childhood; he loved 
it. As a theme full of picturesque opportunities 
it had quickened his imagination, until his brain 
seemed to surge with vague but beautiful fan- 
cies. In the night his sleep had been broken 
and several new ideas had suggested themselves. 
And now, after a day of excited anticipation, 
the moment for composition had arrived. 

As he dipped his pen in the ink a sudden 
apprehension of failure surprised him. He dis- 
missed it, and wrote in a bold hand, rather 
carefully,— 


breeze, sluggish 
stirred the 
sound—high- 


essay 


MeEmoriEs OF A Crty OF SLEEP. 
That was surely an excellent title. He pro- 
ceeded :— 

On the old sione bridge, beneath which the 
clear, smooth waters of the river have crept at 
the same pace for centuries, stands a little child, 
alone. It is early morning, and the clock of the 
time-stained cathedral which lifts its noble gothic 
towers scarce a hundred yards away, strikes five, 


to the ace mpaniment of an Unseen 


head. 

He sat back to excogitate the next sentence, 
staring round the room as if he expected to find 
the words written on the wall. One of the gilt- 
framed photographs was slightly askew; he left 
his chair to put it straight; several other pic- 
tures seemed to need adjustment, and he ley- 
elled them all with scrupulous precision. The 
ornaments on the mantelpiece were not evenly 
balanced; these he rearranged entirely. Then, 
having first smoothed out a crease in the bed 
cover, he sat down again. 

But most of the beautiful ideas which he had 
persuaded himself were firmly within his grasp, 
now eluded him. or tardily presented themselves 
in a form so obscure as to be valueless, and the 
useful few that remained defied all attempts to 
bring them into order. Dashed by his own im 
potence, he sought out the article on Sark, and 
examined it afresh. Certain weekly organs of 
literature had educated him to sneer at th« 
journalism of the daily press, but it appeared 
that the man who wrote “An Island of Sleep” 
was at least capable of expressing himself with 
clearness and fluency, and possessed the skill to 
pass naturally from one aspect of his subject to 
another. It seemed simple enough. 

He went to the window. 

The sky was a delicate amber, and Richard 
watched it change to and from 
light blue. The gas-lamps glared out in quick 
succession; some one lowered the blind of a 
window opposite his own, and presently a wo- 
man’s profile was silhouetted against it for a 
moment, and then vanished. A melody came 
from the public house, sung in a raucous bari- 
tone to the thrumming of a guitar; the cries of 
the playing children had now ceased. 

Suddenly turning into the room, he was as 
tonished to find it almost in darkness; he could 
distinguish only the whiteness of the papers on 
the table. 

He was not in the mood for writing to-night. 
Some men wrote best in the evening, others in 
the morning. Probably he belonged to the lat- 
ter class. Be that as it might, he would rise at 
six the next morning and make a new begin- 
ning. “It’s only a question of practice, of 
course,” he said, half aloud, repressing a 
troublesome dubiety. He would take a_ short 
walk, and go early to bed. Gradually his self- 
confidence returned. 

As he closed the front door there was a rustle 
of silks and a transient odor of violets; a 
woman had gone by. She turned slightly at the 
sound of the door, and Richard had a glimpse 
of a young and pretty face under a spreading 
hat, a full, ripe, bust whose alluring contours 
were perfectly disclosed by a tight-fitting bodice, 


rose, rose to 











and two small white hands, in one a dangling 
pair of gloves, in the other an umbrella. He 
passed her, and waited at the corner of Tatter- 
sall’s till she overtook him again. Now = she 
stood on the kerb within six feet of him, hum 
ming an air and smiling to herself. Up went 
the umbrella to signal for a hansom. 

“The - Ottoman,” Richard heard her — say 
across the roof of the cab, the driver leaning 
forward with his hand to his ear. What a child's 
voice it seemed, lisping and artless! 

The cabman winked at Richard, and gently 
flicked his horse. In a moment the hansom 
was two dwindling specks of red in a_ shifting 
multitude of lights. 

An hour later he saw her in the promenad 
of the theater; she stood against a pillar, her 
eyes on the entrance. <As their glances met, 
she threw her head a little backwards, like one 
who looks through spectacles on the end of his 
nose, and showed her teeth. He sat down near 
her. 

Presently she waved her hand to a man who 
was coming in. He seemed about thirty, with 
small, clear eves, bronzed cheeks, a heavy jaw, 
and a closely trimmed brown moustache. — Hi 
was fashionably garbed, though not in evening 


dress, and he greeted her without raising his 
hat. 

“Shall we have a drink?” she suggested. 
‘I’m so thirsty.” 


“Fizz?” the man drawled. She nodded. 
Soon they went out together, the man cari 
lessly stuffing change for a five-pound note into 


his por ket 


“What's the difference between him = and 
me?" Richard reflected as he walked home. 
“But just wait a bit; wait till I've When 


meanness of the 
supper, nauseated 
kissing thx 


he reached his lodging th« 
room, of his clothes, of his 
him. He dreamed that he 
Otteman girl, and that she lisped, “Nice boy,” 
whereupon he handful of 
her lap. 

At six o'clock the next morning he was work 
ing at his article. In two days it was finished, 
and he had despatched it to a monthly maga 
zine, “together with a stamped directed enve- 
lope for its return if unsuitable,” in accordance 
with the editorial instructions printed below thx 
table of contents in every number. The editor 
of the “Trifler” promised that all manuscripts 
so submitted. and written on one side of the 
paper only. should be dealt with promptly. 

He had been expecting to discuss his 
with Mr. Aked at the proposed dinner, but 
this had not taken place. On the morning after 
the arrangement had been made, Mr. Aked fell 
ill, and in a few days he wrote to resign his 
post, saying that he had sufficient to live on, 
and felt “too venerable for regular work.” 

Richard held but the frailest hope that “A 
City of Sleep” would be accepted, but when the 
third morning arrived, and the postman brought 
nothing, his opinion of the article began to rise 
recalled cer- 


Was 


cast a sovereigns on 


1 
Work 


Perhaps it had merit, after all; he 
tain parts of it which were distinctly clever and 
striking. Hurrying home from the office that 
afternocn, he met the landlady’s daughter on the 
and said casually: 


stairs, 
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“Any letters for me, Lily? 
“No, sir.’ The girl had an attractive blush. 
“ll take a couple of eggs for tea, if Mrs. 
Rowbotham has them.” 

He remained at home in the evening, waiting 
for the last delivery, which occurred about 9.30. 
The double knocks of the postman were audi- 
ble ten or twelve houses away. At last Richard 
heard him mounting the steps of No. 74, and 
then his curt rat-tat shook the house. A little 
thud on the bare wooden floor of the hall 
seemed to indicate a heavier package than the 
ordinary letter. 

As, when a man is drowning, the bad actions 
of a whole lifetime present themselves to him in 
one awful flash, so at that moment all the faults, 
the hopeless crudities, of “A City of Sleep” 
confronted Richard. He wondered at his own 
jatuity in imagining for-a single instant that the 
article had _ the chance of acceptance. 
Was it not notorious that famous authors had 
written industriously for years without selling a 
line! 

Lily came in with the supper-tray. 
smiling 

“Warm work, eh, Lily?” he 
knowing that he spoke. 

“Yes, sir, it’s that hot in the 
wouldn't believe.” Setting down the 
handed him a foolscap envelope, and he saw his 
own handwriting as if in a dream. 

“For me?” he murmured carelessly, and 
placed the letter on the mantelpiece. Lily took 
his orders for breakfast, and with a pleasant 
timid “Good night, sir,” lett the room. 

He opened the envelope. In the fold of his 
manuscript was a shect of the best cream-laid 
notepaper bearing these words in flowing cop- 
perplate: “The Editor presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Larch [written] and regrets to be 
unable to use the enclosed article, for the offer 
of which he is much obliged.” 

The sight of this circular, with the offices of 
the magazine illustrated at the top, and the 
notification in the left-hand corner that all 
letters must be addressed to the editor and not 
to any member of the staff individually, in some 
mysterious way mitigated Richard’s disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps the comfort of it lay in the 
tangible assurance it afforded that he was now 
actually a literary aspirant and had communica 
tions, however mortifying, with the press. 

He read the circular again and again during 
supper, and determined to re-write the article. 
But this resolve was not carried out. He could 
not bring himself even to glance through it, and 
finally it was sent to another magazine exactly 


barest 


She was 


said, scarcely 
kitchen you 
tray, she 


as it stood. 

Richard had determined to say nothing in the 
office about his writing until he could produce a 
printed article with his name at the foot; and 
frequently during the last few days his mouth 
had watered as he anticipated the sweetness of 
that triumph. But next day he could not refrain 
from showing to Jenkins the note from the 
“Trifler.” Jenkins seemed impressed, especially 
when Richard requested him to treat the matter 
as confidential. A sort of friendship arose be- 
tween them, and strengthened as time went on. 
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Richard sometimes wondered how precisely it 
had come about, and why it continued. 


VII 

Albert Jenkins was nineteen years of age, 
and lived with his parents and seven brothers 
and sisters in Camberwell; his father managed 
a refreshment bar in Oxford Street. He had 
been in the employ of Messrs. Curpet and 
Smythe for seven years—first as junior office- 
boy, then as senior office-boy, and finally as 
junior shorthand clerk. He was of the average 
height, with a shallow chest, and thin arms and 
legs. His feet were very small—he often re- 
ferred to the fact with frank complacency—and 
were always encased in well-fitting hand-made 
boots, brightly polished. The rest of his attire 
was less remarkable for neatness; but at inter- 
vals an ambition to be genteel possessed him, 
and during these recurrent periods the nice 
conduct of his finger-nails interfered sormewhat 
witl? official routine. He carried his hat either 
at the back of his head or tilted almost upon 
the bridge of his nose. In the streets he gen- 
erally walked with sedate deliberation, his hands 
deep in his pockets, his eyes lowered, and an 
enigmatic smile on his thin lips. 

His countenance was of a pale yellow com- 
plexion just tinged with red, and he never 
colored; his neck was a darker yellow. Upon 
the whole, his features were regular, except the 
mouth, which was large, and protruded like a 
monkey’s; the eyes were grey, with a bold re- 
gard, which not seldom was exc usably mistaken 
for insolence. 

Considering his years, Jenkins was a highly 
accomplished person, in certain directions. 
Upon all matters connected with her Majesty’s 
mail and inland revenue, upon cab fares, bus- 
routes, and local railways, upon “Pitman out- 
lines,” and upon chamber practice in Chancery, 
he was an unquestioned authority. He knew 
the addresses of several hundred London so- 
licitors, the locality of nearly every street and 
square within the four-mile radius, and, within 
the same limits, the approximate distance of 
any one given spot from any other given spot. 

He was the best billiard- player in the office, 
and had once made a spot-barred break of 
49; this game was his sole pastime. He gam- 
bled regularly upon horse-races, resorting to a 
number of bookmakers, but neither winning nor 
losing to an appreciable extent; no Jess than 
three jockeys occasionally permitted him to en- 
joy their companionship, and he 
without a stable-tip. 

His particular hobby, however, was _ restau- 
rants. He spent half his income upon food, 
and quite half his waking hours either in de- 
ciding what he should consume, or in actual 
drinking and mastication. He had _ personally 
tested the merits of every bar and house of 
refreshment in the neighborhood of the Law 
Courts, from Lockhart’s to the Savoy, and would 
discourse for hours on their respective virtues 
and defects. No restaurant was too ean for 
his patronage, and none too splendid; for days 
in succession he would dine upon a 
water and a captain biscuit with cheese, in order 
to accumulate resources for a delicate repast in 
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one of the gilded establishments where the rich 
are wont to sustain themselves; and he had 
acquired from his father a quantity of curious 
lore, throwing light upon the secrets of the re- 
freshment trade, which enabled him to spend 
the money thus painfully amassed to the best 
advantage. 

Jenkins was a cockney 
cockneys; he conversed always volubly in the 
dialect of Camberwell; but just as he was 
subject to attacks of modishness, so at times 
he attempted to rid himself of his accent, of 
course without success. He swore habitually, 
and used no reticence whatever, except in the 
presence of his employers and of Mr. Alder 
the manager. In quick and effective retort he 
was the peer of cabmen, and nothing could 
abash him. His favorite subjects of discus- 
sion were restaurants, as before mentioned, bil- 
liards, the turf, and women, whom he usually 
described as “tarts.” It was his custom to 
refer to himself as a “devil for girls,’ and when 
Mr. Alder playfully accused him of adventures 
with females of easy virtue, his delight was 
unbounded. 

There were moments when Richard loathed 
Jenkins, when the gross and ribald atmosphere 
which attended Jenkins’ presence nauseated 
him, and utter solitude in London seemed 
preferable to the boy’s company; but these 
passed, and the intimacy throve. Jenkins, 
indeed, had his graces; he was of an exceed- 
ingly generous nature, and his admiration for 
the deep literary scholarship which he imagined 
Richard to possess was ingenuous and uncon- 
cealed. His own agile wit, his picturesque use 
of slang, his facility in new oaths, and above all 
his exact knowledge of the byways and back- 
waters of I,ondon life, endowed him, in Rich- 
ard’s unaccustomed eyes, with a certain specious 
attractiveness. Moreover, the fact that they 
shared the same room and performed similar 
duties made familiar intercourse between them 
natural and necessary. With no other member 
of the staff did Richard care to associate. The 
articled clerks, though courteously agreeable to 
everyone, formed an exclusive coterie; and as 
for the rest, they were either old or dull, or 
both. He often debated whether he should 
seek out Mr. Aked, who was now recovered, 
and had once, unfortunately in Richard's 
absence, called at the office; but at length he 
timidly decided that the extent of their acquaint- 
ance would not warrant it. 

“Where shall we go to lunch 
almost the first question which 
Jenkins asked each other in the 
a prolonged discussion would 
called the meal “lunch,” but 
dinner, though neither of 
the fact. 

Jenkins had a predilection for grill-rooms, 
where raw chops and steaks lay on huge dishes, 
and each customer chose his own meat and su- 
perintended its cooking. A steak, tender and 
perfectly cooked, with baked potatoes and half 
a pint of stout, was his ideal repast, and he con- 
tinually lamented that no restaurant in London 
offered such cheer at the price of one shilling 
and threepence, including the waiter. The cheap 
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establishments were never satisfactory, and Jen- 
kins only frequented them when the state of his 
purse left no alternative. In company with 
Richard he visited every new eating-house that 
made its appearance, in the hope of finding the 
restaurant of his dreams, and though each was 
a disappointment, yet the search still went on. 
The place which most nearly coincided with his 
desires was the “Sceptre,” a low, sombre, room 
between the Law Courts and the river, used by 
well-to-do managing clerks and a sprinkling of 
junior barristers. Here, lounging luxuriously on 
red plush seats, and in full sight and hearing 
of a large silver grill, the two spent many 
luncheon hours, eating slowly, with gross, sen- 
sual enjoyment, and secretly elated by the prox- 
imity of men older and more prosperous than 
themselves, whom they met on equal terms. 

Richard once suggested that they should try 
one of the French restaurants in Soho which 
Mr. Aked had mentioned. 

“Not me!” said Jenkins, in reply. “You don't 
catch me going to those parley-voo shops again. 
I went once. They give you a lot of little 
messes, faked up from yesterday’s dirty plates, 
and after you've eaten half a dozen of ’em you 
don't feel a bit fuller. Give me a steak and a 
potato. I like to know what I’m eating.” 

He had an equal detestation of vegetarian 
restaurants, but once, during a period of finan- 
cial depression, he agreed to accompany Rich- 
ard, who knew the place fairly well, to the 
“Crabtree” in Charing Cross Road, and though 
he grumbled roundly at the insubstantiality of 
the three-course dinner @ la carte which couid 
be obtained for eightpence, he made no diffi- 
culty, afterwards, about dining there whenever 
prudence demanded the narrowest economy. 

An air of chill and prim discomfort pervaded 
the Crabtree, and the mingled odour of lentils 
and sultana pudding filled every corner. The 
tables were narrow, and the chairs unyielding. 
The customers were for the most eccentric as 
to dress and demeanour; they had pale faces, 
and during their melancholy meals perused vol- 
umes obviously instructive, or debated the topics 
of the day in platitudinous conversations un- 
spiced by a single oath. Young women with 
whom their personal appearance was a_neg- 
ligible quantity came in large numbers, and 
either giggled to one another without restraint 
or sat erect and glared at the males in a man- 
ner which cowed even Jenkins. The waitresses 
lacked understanding, and seemed to resent even 
the most courteous advances. 

One day, just as they were beginning dinner, 
Jenkins eagerly drew Richard’s attention to the 
girl at the pay-desk. “See that girl?” he asked. 

“What about her? Is one?” 

“Why, she’s the tart that used to 
be after.” 

“Was she at 


new 
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old 


that A. B. C. the 


shop in 


Strand?” said Richard, who began to remember 
the girl’s features and her reddish brown hair. 

“Yes, that’s her. 
a. <x. 
opposite the Courts, but they 
sack for talking to customers too much. 
and 
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there every day. I suppose his courting inter- 
fered with business.” 

‘But he’s old enough to be her father.” 

“Ves. He ought to have been ashamed of 
himself. She's not a bad kind, eh?” 

“There wasn’t anything between them, really, 
was there?” 

“T don’t know. ‘There might have been. He 
followed her to the A. B. C., and I think he 
sometimes took her home. Her name’s Rob- 
erts. We used to have him on about her—rare 
fun.” 

The story annoyed Richard, for his short 
téte-a-téte with Mr. Aked had remained in his 
mind as a pleasant memory, and though he was 
aware that the old man had been treated with 
scant respect by the youngsters in the office, he 
had acquired the habit of mentally regarding 
him with admiration, as a representative of lit- 
erature. This attachment to a restaurant cashier, 
clearly a person of no refinement or intellect, 
scarcely fitted with his estimate of the jour- 
nalist who had spoken to Carlyle. 

During the meal he surreptitiously glanced at 
the girl several times. She was plumper than 
before, and her cough seemed to be cured. Her 
face was pleasant, and undoubtedly she had a 
magnificent coiffure. 

When they presented 
bowed awkwardly, and she smiled. He swore 
to Richard that next time he would mention 
Mr. Aked’s name to her. The vow was broken. 
She was willing to exchange civilities, but her 
manner indicated with sufficient clearness that 
a line was to be drawn. 

In the following week, when Richard hap 
pened to be at the Crabtree alone, at a later 
hour than usual, they had rather a long con- 
versation. 

“Ts Mr. Aked still at your office?” she asked, 
looking down at her account books. 

Richard told what he knew. 

“Oh!” she said, “I often used to see 
and he gave me some lozenges that cured 
bad cough I had. Nice old fellow, wasn’t he? 

“Yes, I fancy so,” Richard assented. 

“T thought I’d just ask, as I hadn’t seen him 
about for a long time.” 

“Good afternoon—Miss 

“Good afternoon—Mr. —— 

“Larch.” \ 

They both laughed. 

A trivial dispute with Jenkins, a few days 
later, disclosed the fact that that haunter of bars 
had a sullen temper, and that his displeasure, 
once aroused, was slow to disappear. Richard 
dined alone at the Crabtree, and after another 
little conversation with Miss Roberts, having 
time at his disposal, he called at the public 
library in St. Martin’s Lane. In a half-crown 
review he saw an article, by a writer of con- 
siderable repute, entitled “To Literary Aspi- 
rants,” which purported to demonstrate that a 
mastery of the craft of words was only to be 
attained by a regular course of technical exer- 
cises; the nature of these exercises was de- 
scribed in detail. There were references to the un- 
remittent drudgery of Flaubert, de Maupassant, 
and Stevenson, together with extracts chosen 
to illustrate the slow passage of the last-named 
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author from inspired incompetence to the serene 
and perfect proficiency before which all diffi- 
culties melted. After an unqualitied statement 
that any man—slowly if without talent, quickly 
if gifted by nature—might with determined ap- 
plication learn to write tinely, the essayist con- 
cluded by remarking that never before in the 
history of literature had young authors been so 
favourably circumstanced as at that present. 
Lastly came the maxim, \ulla dies sine linea. 

Richard’s cooling enthusiasm for letters leaped 
into flame. He had done no writing whatever 
for several weeks, but that night saw him des- 
perately at work. He took advantage of the 
quarrel to sever all save the most formal con- 
nection with Jenkins, dined always frugally at 
the Crabtree, and spent every evening at his 
lodging. ‘The thought of Alphonse Daudet 
writing “Les Amoureuses” in a Parisian garret 
supported him through an entire month of toil, 
during which, besides assiduously practising the 
recommended exercises, he wrote a complete 
short story and began several essays. About 
this time his “City of Sleep” was returned upon 
his hands in a condition so filthy and ragged 
that he was moved to burn it. The short story 
was offered to an evening daily, and never heard 
of again. 

It occurred to him that possibly he possessed 
some taient for dramatic criticism, and one Sat- 
urday evening he went to the first performance 
of a play at the St. George’s theatre. After 
waiting for an hour outside, he got a seat in 
the last row of the pit. Eagerly he watched 
the critics take their places in the stalls; they 
chatted languidly, smiling and bowing now and 
then to acquaintances in the boxes and dress 
circle; the pit was excited and loquacious, and 
Richard discovered that nearly everyone round 
about him made a practice of attending first 
nights, and had an intimate knowledge of the 
hersonnel of the stage. Through the hum of 
voices the overture to “Rosamund” fitfully 
reached him. During whole bars the music was 
lost; then some salient note caught the ear, and 
the melody became audible again until another 
wave of conversation engulfed it. 

The conclusion of the last act was greeted 
with frenzied hand-clapping, beating of sticks. 
anil inarticulate cries. while above the general 
noise was heard the repeated monosyllable 
“thor, “thor.” After what seemed an intermi- 
nable delay the curtain was drawn back at one 
side and a tall man in evening dress, his face a 
dead white, stepped before the footlights and 
bowed several times; the noise rose to a thun- 
derous roar, in which howls and hissing were 
distinguishable. Richard shook from head to 
foot, and tears unaccountably came to his eyes. 

The whole of Sunday and Monday evening 
were occupied in writing a detailed analysis and 
appreciation of the play. On Tuesday morning 
he bought a weekly paper which devoted special 
attention to the drama, in order to compare his 
own view with that of an acknowledged author- 
ity, and found that the production was dis- 
missed in ten curt lines as mere amiable drivel. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Curpet offered 
him the position of cashier in the office, at a 
salary of three pounds a week. His income was 








exactly doubled, and the disappointments of un 
successful authorship suddenly ceased to troubl 
him. He began to doubt the wisdom of making 
any further attempt towards literature. Was 
it not clear that his talents lay in the direction 
of business? Nevertheless a large part of his 
spare cash was devoted to the purchase of books, 
chiefly the productions of a few celebrated old 
continental presses, which he had recently 
learned to value. He prepared a scheme for 
educating himself in the classical tongues and 
in French, and the practice of writing was 
abandoned to make opportunity for the pu 
suit of culture. But culture proved to be sh 
and elusive. He adhered to no regular course 
of study, and though he read much, his prog 
ress towards knowledge was almost impercep 
tible. 

Other distractions presented themselves in the 
shape of music and painting. He 
that he was not without critical taste in_ both 
these arts, and he became a frequenter of con- 
certs and picture-galleries. He bought a piano 
on the hire-purchase system, and took lessons 
thereon. In this and other ways his expenditur 
swelled till it more than swallowed up the in- 
come of three pounds a week which not long 
before he had regarded as something very like 
wealth. For many weeks he made no effort 
to adjust the balance, until his debts approached 
the sum of twenty pounds, nearly half of which 
was owing to his landlady. He had to go 
through more than one humiliating scene be 
fore an era of economy set in. 

One afternoon he received a telegram to say 
that William Vernon had died very suddenly. 
It was signed “Alice Clayton Vernon.” Mrs 
Vernon was William’s stately cousin-in-law, and 
Richard, to whom she had spoken only once,— 
soon after Mary’s wedding,—regarded her with 
awe: he disliked her because he found it 1m- 
possible to be at ease in her imposing presence. 
As he went into Mr. Curpet’s room to ask for 
leave of absence, his one feeling was annoy 
ance at the prospect of having to meet her 
again. William’s death, to his own astonish 
ment, scarcely affected him at all. 

Mr. Curpet readily granted him two days’ 
holiday, and he arranged to go down to Bursley 
the following night for the funeral. 
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Wearied of sitting, Richard folded his over 
coat pillow-wise, put it under his head, and ex- 
tended himself on the polished yellow wood. 
But in vain were his eyes shut tight. Sleep 
would not come, though he yawned incessant!y. 
The monstrous beat of the engine, the quick 
rattle of windows, and the grinding of wheels 
were fused into a fantastic resonance which oc- 
cupied every corner of the carriage and invaded 
his very skull. Then a light tapping on the 
roof, one of those mysterious sounds which 
make a compartment in a night-train like a 
haunted room, momentarily silenced everything 
else, and he wished that he had not been alone. 

Suddenly jumping up, he put away all idea 
of sleep, and lowered the window. It was pitch 
dark; vague changing shapes, which might have 
been either trees or mere fancies of the groping 
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eye, outlined themselves a short distance away; 
far in front was a dull glare from the engine, 
and behind twinkled the guard’s lamp. 

In a few seconds he closed the window again, 
chilled to the bone, though May was nearly at 
an end. 

The thought occurred to him that he was 
now a solitary upon the face of the earth. It 
concerned no living person whether he did evil 
or good. If he chose to seek ruin, to abandon 
himself to the most ignoble impulses, there was 
none to restrain—not even a_ brother-in-law. 
For several weeks past, he had been troubled 
about his future, afraid to face it. Certainly 
London satisfied him, and the charm of living 
there had not perceptibly grown less. He re- 
joiced in London, in its vistas, its shops, its 
unending crowds, its vastness, its wickedness; 
each dream dreamed about London in _ child- 
hood had come true; and surer than ever before 
was the consciousness that in going to London 
he had fulfilled his destiny. Yet there was some- 
thirg to lack in himself. His confidence in his 
own abilities and his own character was being 
undermined. Nearly a year had gone, and he 
had made progress, except at the office. 
Resolutions were constantly broken; it was 
three months since he had despatched an article 
to a newspaper. He had not even followed a 
definite course of study, and though his ac- 
quaintance with modern French fiction had 


no 


wid- 
ened, he could boast no exact scholarship even 
in that piquant field. Evening after evening— 
ah! those long, lamplit evenings which were 
to be given to strenuous effort !—was frittered 
away upon mean banalities, sometimes in the 
company of some casual acquaintance and some- 
times alone. He had by no means grasped the 
full import and extent of this retrogression; 
it was merely beginning to disturb his com- 
placence, and perhaps, ever so slightly, his sleep. 
But now, hurrying to the funeral of William 
Vernon, he lazily laughed at himself for having 
allowed his peace of mind to be ruffled. Why 
bother about “getting on?” What did it mat- 
ter? 

He still experienced but little sorrow at the 
death of Vernon. His affection for the man 
had strangely faded. During the nine months 
that he had lived in London they had scarcely 
written to one another, and Richard regarded 
the long journey to attend William’s obsequies 
as a tiresome concession to propriety. 

That was his real attitude, had he cared to 
examine itt. 

At about four o'clock it was quite light, and 
the risen sun woke Richard from a brief doze. 
The dew lay in the hollows of the fields, but 
elsewhere there was a soft, fresh clearness which 
gave to the common incidents of the flying land- 
scape a new and virginal beauty—as though that 
had been the morn of creation itself. The cattle 
were stirring, and turned to watch the train 
as it slipped by. 

Richard opened the window again. His mood 
had changed, and he felt unreasonably joyous. 
Last night he had been too pessimistic. Life 
lay yet before him, and time enough to rectify 
any indiscretions of which he might have been 
guilty. The future was his, to use as he liked. 
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Magnificent, consoling thought! Moved by soni 
symbolic association of ideas, he put his head 
out of the window and peered in the direction 
of the train’s motion. A cottage stood alone in 
the midst of innumerable meadows; as it crossed 
his vision, the door opened, and a young woman 
came out with an empty pail swinging in her 
left hand. Apparently she would be about 
twenty-seven, plump and sturdy and_ straight. 


Her hair was loose about her round, contented 
and with her disengaged hand she rubbed 
She 


face 
her eyes, still puffed and heavy with sleep. 
wore a pink print gown, the bodice of whicit 
was untfastened, disclosing a white undergarment 
and the rich hemispheres of her bosom. In an 
instant the scene was hidden by a curve of the 
line, and the interminab!'e succession of fields 
resumed, but Richard had time to guess trom 
her figure that the woman was the mother of a 
small family. He pictured her husband _ still 
unconscious in the warm bed which had 
just left; he even saw the impress of her head 
on the pillow, and a long nightdress thrown 
hastily across a chair. 

He was deeply and indescribably affected by 
this suggestion of peaceful married love set in 
so great a solitude. The woman and her hypo- 
thetical husband and children were only peasants, 
their lives were probably narrow and their in 
tellects dormant, vet they aroused in him a feel 
ing of envy which surged about his brain and 
for the moment asphyxiated thought. 

Later on the train slackened speed as it passed 
through a shunting-yard. The steam from the 
light shunting-engine rose with cloud-like deli 
cacy in the clear air, and an occasional short 
whistle seemed to have something of the quality 
of a bird’s note. The men with their long poles 
moved blithely among the medley of rails, 
signalling one another with motions of the arm 
The coupling-chains rang with a merry, giant 
tinkle, and when the engine brought its load of 
waggons to a standstill, and a smart, metallic 
bump, bump, bump ran diminuendo from wag- 
gon to waggon, one might have fancied that 
some leviathan game was being played. Richard 
forgot the girl with the pail, and soon after 
went to sleep. 

At six o'clock the train reached Stoke, where 
he had to change. Two women with several 
children also alighted, and he noticed how white 
and fatigued their faces; the children 
yawned pitifully. An icy, searching wind blew 
through the station; the exhilaration of the dawn 
was gone, and a spirit of utter woe and disaster 
brooded over everything. For the first time 
William’s death really fouched him. 

The streets of Bursley were nearly empty as 
he walked through the town from the railway 
station, for the industrial population was already 
at work in the manufactories, and the shops not 
yet open. Yet Richard avoided the main thor- 
oughfares, choosing a circuitous route to Shaw 
port lest he might by chance encounter an 
acquaintance. He foresaw the banal 
dialog :— 

“Well, how do you like London?” 

“Oh, it’s fine!” 

“Getting on all 

“Yes. thanks.” 
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And then the effort of two secretly bored per- 
sons to continue a perfunctory conversation un- 
aided by a single mutual interest. 

A carriage was driving away from the Red 
House just as Richard got within sight of it; he 
nodded to the venerable coachman, who gravely 
touched his hat. The owner of the carriage 
was Mr. Clayton Vernon, William's cousin and 
an alderman of Bursley, and Richard surmised 
that Mrs. Clayton Vernon had put herself in 
charge of the place until the funeral should be 
over. He trembled at the prospect of a whole 
day to be spent in the company of these excel- 
lent people, whom William had always referred 
to with a smile, and yet not without a great deal 
of respect. The Clayton Vernons were the chief 
buttress of respectability in the town; rich, 
strictly religious, philanthropic, and above all 
dignified. 

Mrs. Clayton Vernon herself opened the door. 
She was a stately woman of advanced middle 
z#ge, with a stave, imperious manner. 

“T left Clayton to have breakfast by himself,” 
she said, as she led Richard into the sitting- 
room; “I thought you would like someone here 
to welcome you after your long night journey. 
Breakfast will be re: ady almost directly. How 
tired you must be! Clayton said it was a pity 
you should come by the night train, but of 
course it is quite right that you should incon- 
venience your employers as little as possible, 


quite right. And we admire you for it. Now 
will you run upstairs and wash? You've not 
forgotten the way? di 


The details of the funeral had been settled by 
Mr. Clayton Vernon, who was the chief mourner, 
and Richard had nothing to do but fall in 
with preconcerted plans and answer decorousl\ 
when spoken to. The arrangement was satis- 


factory in that it relieved him from duties which 
would have been irksome, but scarcely gratify- 
ing to his pride. He had lived nearly all his 


life in that house, and had known the dead man 
perhaps more intimately than anyone else pres- 
ent. However, he found it convenient to efface 
himself. 


In the evening there was an elaborate tea at 


which were present the Clayton Vernons and 
the minister who had conducted the funeral 
service. The minister and the alderman left 


immediately afterwards to attend a meeting, and 
when they were gone Mrs. Clayton Vernon 
said,— 

“Now we are all alone, 
the drawing-room and I will follow. 
to have a chat with you.” 

She came in with needle 
scissors 

“Tf you will take off your coat, I will stitch 
on that button that is hanging by one thread. 
I noticed it this morning, and then it went quite 
out of my mind. T am so sorry!” 

“Oh, thanks!” he blushed hotly. 
can stitch myself, you know—” 

“Come, you needn't be shy of 


Richard. Go into 
I do want 


and thread and 


“But I 


an old woman 


Do as I ask.” 
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one’s character, don’t you think? Of course 
you do. Here, thread the needle for me. | 
am afraid since your dear sister died you have 
grown a little careless, eh? She was most par- 
ticular. Ah, what a mother she was to you!” 

“Yes,” said Richard. 

“T was very grieved to see 
funeral in a soft hat—Richard, 
Ht wasn’t respectful to your 
memory.” 


“IT never thought. 
rather a hurry.” The 
silk hat, nor could he e 


you go to the 
really I was. 
brother-in-law’s 


You see, I started in 
fact was that he had no 
asily afford to buy one. 


“But you should think, my dear boy. Even 
Clayton was shocked. Are those your best 
clothes ?” 

Richard answered that they were. He sheep- 
ishly protested that he never bothered about 
clothes. 

There was a silence, broken by her regular 


stitching. At last she handed him the coat and 
helped him to put it on. He went to the old 
green sofa, and somewhat to his dismay she sat 
down by his side. 

“Richard,” she 
voice, and not without 
we are expecting great 

3ut you shouldn't. 

of person.” 

“No, no. That you are not! God has given 
you great talents, and you must use them. Poor 
William always used to say that you were highly 


changed, soit 
“do you know 
from you? 

ordinary sort 


began, in a 
emotion, 
things 

I’m a very 


gifted and might do great things.” 

“Might!” 

“Yes—if you tried.” 

“But how am I gifted? And what ‘great 
things’ are expected?” he asked, perhaps ang 


ling for further flattering disclosures. 

“T cannot answer that,’ said Mrs. Clayton 
Vernon; “it is for you to answer. You have 
given all your friends the impression that you 
would do something worth doing. You have 
raised hopes, and you must not disappoint them. 
We believe in you, Richard, ‘That is all I can 
say.” 

“That’s all very well; 
and played with the seal on his 
“The fact is, | am working, you know. 

be an author—at least a journalist.” 

“Ah!” 


“It’s a slow 


but—” He stopped 
watch-chain. 
I want 


first—” Suddenly 
moved to be confidential, he went on to give 
her some account, incomplete and judiciously 
edited, of his life during the past year. 

“You have relieved my mind greatly, and 
Clayton will be so glad. We were beginning 
to think—” 

“Why were you ‘beginning to think’? 

“Well, never mind now. 

“But why ?’ 

“Never mind. I have 
and I am sure you will get on. 


business—at 


full confidence in you, 
Poor boy, you 


have no near connections or relatives now ?” 
“No, none.” 
“You must look on Clayton and myself as 


very near relatives. We have no children, but 
our hearts are large. I shall expect you to 
write to me sometimes and to come and sta} 
with us now and then.” 

(To be 


Continued) 





FICTION 


GostA BERLING, THE. 
By Selma Lagerlof. 

A new illustrated edition of the story by 
Selma Lagerléf that is usually considered to be 
her masterpiece. A continued demand for this 
book inspired the idea of a special edition, with 
pictures of a superior kind by Georg Pauli. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


SypNEY CARTERET, RANCHER. 
By Harold Bindloss. 


Srory oF 


\n Englishman visited his Canadian relatives 
with the hopes of wooing his cousin, but finan- 
cia! reverses altered his prospects and instead, 


livelihood on his 
many in- 


he was forced to earn his 
uncle’s ranch. The book introduces 
cidents of a sporting nature. 

F. A. Stokes Company 


THIRTEENTH MAN, THE. 
By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 

Men as a class may not be so superstitious 
as women, but this individual case proves the 
rule where a man’s life was wrecked by his 
superstition. A thirteenth child had met with 
financial failure at every turn, and when in man- 
hood a chance of success by foul means pre- 
sented itself, he succumbed to temptation. 
Thomas Alvin kidnapped his wealthy niece who 
had inherited her father’s estate and owing to 
her likeness to her illegitimate, insane half- 
sister, he deceived the world as to her identity. 
Later he declared the heiress dead and fled 
from Canada to England where he lived in se- 
clusion. In time remorse took hold of him 
and he realized the error and wickedness of his 
ways, as he had deprived the sane niece of all 
her worldly happiness. Her lover, mourning 
her as dead, discovered her, but was misled b: 
the false reports of her uncle. Finally when 
the heiress became reconciled to her fate and 
the lover aimed to forget his worriment in lit- 
erary pursuits the evil misdeeds were corrected. 
Instead of the thirteenth man being a hoodoo, 
when he admitted his error, he became inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to set to rights the dis- 
tress he had caused. 

G. IV. Dillingham Company. 


To LovE AND To CHERISH. 
By Eliza Calvert Hall. 

The tender tale of the triumph of a man’s 
love over his ambition. To renounce political 
opportunity because of a woman’s bitter realiza- 
tion of her own inability to keep pace socially 
with her husband’s rise in public affairs—this 
is the sacrifice that John Ward made. It is all 
told with a tenderness and sympathy that are 
typical of “Aunt Jane.” 

Little, Brown & Co. 


\ Tenperroor, THE. 

By Stephen Chalmers. 

A pretending tenderfoot opened the eyes of 
his guides by his remarkable luck with gun and 
rod. Deep sea fishing in the Bay of Fundy and 
hunting in this vicinity are included in his trail 


for good sport. 


TRAIL OF 


Outing Publishing Company. 


LirttE Person, THE. 
By Mary Heaton Vorse. 

The story of the first baby and the growth 
of the first baby’s tyranny. Exceedingly hu- 
man and tender and humorous, with delightful 
sketches by Rose Cecil O'Neill. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


VERY 


Spain, THE. 

By Janie Sawyer Smart. 

A story descriptive of Cuba during the recent 
war. <A governess in the home of a wealthy 
family discovered the dual nature of her mis- 
tress, and during the master’s absence at the 
front, the wife’s evil side overcame her, causing 
her to leave her home and children in the cus- 
tody of the caretakers. 


C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


VINTAGE OF 


WANDERING GHosts. 
By F. Marion Crawford. 

A number of Crawford’s stories, dating from 
1894 to 1908, collected from the magazines and 
now printed in a volume. 

The Macmillan Company. 
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Wat Dianrua Dip. 

By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 

A wonderful solution of the servant problem 
is discussed in this out-of-the-ordinary novel 
by one who can ably analyze most harrowing 
subjects. This volume is dedicated to the house- 
wife, and while the servants described are of a 
higher class than the general run of domestics, 
the sole object seems to rest with uplifting th 
working-class to the requirements of the true 
home-makers’ needs. Diantha counts the cost 
of each step of her elevating scheme, and al- 
though her parents ridicule her hobby, they 
glory in her success. By her plans the house 
keeping horrors are greatly reduced, as her girls’ 
club rules stipulate the mutual obligations ot 
mistress and servant, and although Diantha 
does wonders in her community, we can hardly 
feel in sympathy with some of her pet argu- 
ments The Charlton Company. 


Wuat’s-Hts-NAME. 
By George Barr McCutcheon 
A rather disgusting portrayal of a situation 
that may ensue when a popular actress is handi 
capped by an insignificant husband whose in 
ability to “provide” forces him into the position 
of child’s nurse and dependent. The 
sequel to such a story may be imagined. 
Dodd, Mead & 
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Sam HILL. 

sy Wib F. Clements. 

An amusing little book relating many 
dents in the lives of a crowd of congenial coun- 
try lads. 


WHAT THE 


inci- 


Broadway Publishing Company. 
LAUGHS. 
By Jack London. 
Short stories culled from the magazines, 
somewhat out of Mr. London’s usual line. 
The Macmillan Company 


Wuen Gop 


Wire Decipes, THE. 
By Sydney Wharton. 

A domestic problem culminated in the divorce 
courts in Reno when a literary woman found 
her home-ties irksome. A supposed affinity of- 
fered a pleasant diversion in her life and she 
was misled by false professions. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Lire. 
By Jessie Leckie Herbertson. 

\ young girl was left to the care of a bach- 
elor friend of her father’s, who had no knowl- 
edge of youthful training, and for all her op- 
portunities of secing the world still she clung 
to her guardian as her ideal of true manhood 


Duffield & ( 


YOUNG 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


ADVENTURES OF JAMES CAPEN ApbaAms, THE. 
By Theodore H. Hittell. 

A new edition of the narrative of the adven 
tures of the famous mountaineer and hunter of 
California, with many interesting illustrations. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SHAKESPEARE, THE. 
By L. C. Alexander. 

This author has collected all available docu 
ments relating to William Shakespeare, whom 
he claims, was not the son of John Shakespeare, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, but the nephew, and the 
son of Richard of Warwick, whose father, 
Thomas Little, took the name of Shakespere. 
Will Shakespeare, the vagabond and wastrel, 
whose child by Anne Hathaway was born less 
than six months after the betrothal of the 
father and mother, was the son of the Stratford 
John and therefore cousin to the poet. This 
eood-for-nothing died early, and then the post 
married the widow and they had the one child, 
Hamnet, who died very young. Mr. Alexander 
states all these things in the strength of evidence 
he has collected and reproduces in autobiog 
raphic form what he maintains are Shakespeare's 
own writings, describing the poet's life and 
struggles in London, his manner of writing and 
the time and place of the composition and pro- 
duction of most of the plays. The fragment 
ends with the finishing of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. It is a most interesting piece of work, 
evidently done in a conscientious spirit by a man 
who has devoted long years to a study of the 
Stratford poet. 


Taylor Company. 


NeW EMPIRE. 
By Nathaniel M. 
A_ historical settlement of th 
wild West, beginning in the early 
\ straightforward detailed account of a young 
man who moved from Iowa to the Nebraskan 
frontier. There is no literary quality in th 
book, but it is a record that carries the assur- 
ance of its authenticity on its face, and al 
though needlessly detailed in some respects, it 
is the sort of raw material out of which history 
is made. The next generation will read its 
“wild and woolly” experiences with amazemen 
and fascinaticn. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


BUILDING A 
\vers. 
story of the 
seventies 


GENEALOGY OF JEFFERSON Davis. 
By William H. Whitsitt. 

A little volume tracing the ancestry of Jeffer 
son Davis back to Wales. It appears that Mr 
Davis was mistaken as to his own ancestry, and 
the present volume. contains considerable data 
which may interest men. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


| NGERSOLL. 
By Herman E. Kittredge. 

This “biographical appreciation” of the famous 
iconoclast and atheistical sentimentalist goes so 
far as to catalog him with Shakespeare, Burns 
and Lincoln! Ingersoll was brilliant enough, 
but his hatred of all that the Hebrew and th« 
Christian hold most dear, his contempt for th« 
faith which has removed mountains, was such 
that it was simply impossible for him to read 
back of the biblical letter to its spirit. Senti- 
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mental and quasi-poetical as he was he seemed 
unable to see the significance of Oriental imag- 
ery or to discern the difference between the ac- 
cidental or incidental and the fundamental :n 
the religion that rests on Revelation. Had In- 
gersoll lived to-day and been able to dispossess 
himself of his bias he might have discovered a 
3ible of which he never knew. 

This book- is as blind to the reality as was 
its defied hero. It is well enough written to 
be worthy of a better cause. 

Dresden Publishing Company. 


Gorvon, LEON. 
By Abraham Benedict Rhine. 

Jewish literature, from the Bible down, is the 
realest tie of the Jewish people. Near the end 
of the eighteenth century a movement—known 
as the Haskalah—arose as an advanced culture 
or form of modernism in Jewish life. In Ger- 
many this became a national triumph, but not so 
in Russia. Yet the leaven is working among the 
Russiau Jews—a combining of Hebrew learning 
with European civilization. These are the Mas- 
kilim and foremost among them is Leon Gordon. 
This book is a brief account of the progressive 
movement chiefly in Russia and a study of Gor- 
don in particular. It will take nearly every read- 
er through unknown territory and perhaps give 
him a new point of view concerning the Jew 
of to-day, and the Hebrew literature of our time. 
A considerable portion of the book is occupied 
with a discussion of Gordon’s literary work 
which is varied and voluminous. 

Jewish Publication Society. 


History oF THE War oF SEcEsSION, A. 
By Rossiter Johnson. 

This is the fifth edition, revised and enlarged, 
of a work that has had a wide sale. The author 
is not a profound military critic and some of his 
statements are open to question, but as a whole 
the book is instructive and is written in enter- 
taining style. It is one of the few single vol- 
umes where one may get a comprehensive and 
fairly accurate idea of the progress of the great 
conflict. It is embellished with many maps 
which help the reader. 

Wessels & Bissell Company. 


Lire or Friepricn Nriretzscue, THE. 
By Daniel Halevy. 

Of course Nietzsche was an interesting char- 
acter—a wild, erratic, hysterical, unstable, bril- 
liant, flashing, poet-philosopher. A great stylist, 
innevator, improver of the German syntax, a 
semblance of force with no lasting thought re- 
sults; a philosophical genius without a real 
philosophy; a man of abstractions without the 
control of science in the real; a master in the 
art of self-inconsistency and abnormal conflict ; 
not a star but a meteor. He had, however, a 
mooring to an idea—the “will to power.” He 
called this “a transvaluation of all values.” Art 
was to him the essential phenomenon and motif 
of life. 

Nretzsche was the familiar of Wagner and a 
large part of this biography relates to this 
scholarly intimacy and its effects. Taken in 
mild doses, the book is a tonic, but to the aver- 
age reader it will not be a satisfying draught. 
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The study of the subject, childhood and youth, 
is fairly interesting in that it presages the man. 
To the student of philosophy in the larger sense 
it will be an attraction. 

The Macmillan Company. 


MEN oF OREGON. 
A gallery of likenesses of representative men, 
with brief sketches of their lives. 
The Chamber of Commerce Bulletin. 


NAPOLEON IN His Own DEFENSE. 
By Clement Shorter. 

A volume that reprints two books, published in 
1817 and 1819, and now no longer available. 
One was a collection of letters written by Na- 
poleon from St. Helena to Lady Clavering, and 
the other was a pamphlet by Theodore Hook, 
written in reply to Letters from the Cape, and 
said to have been prepared evidently to “curry 
favor with the powers that be.” Mr. Shorter 
prefaces his reprints with information about 
Lady Clavering, Theodore Hook and an ad- 
mirable essay on “Napoleon as a Man of Let- 
ters.’ The world has never recognized Na- 
poleon as a literary man, yet to rival Cesar in 
letters as well as in generalship was one of the 
Emperor’s ambitions. Even as a youth he as- 
pired to write, printing a history of Corsica at 
the age of twenty-one, and though he did not 
learn French till late, Sainte-Beuve called him 
“one of the masters of speech.” As an addition 
to books about Napoleon this work has a dis- 
tinct reference value and will be particularly 
welcomed by the student and by the reader 
who enjoyed a former volume by Mr. Shorter 
on Napoleon and His Fellow-Travelers. 

Cassell & Co. 


REGENERATION. 
3y H. Rider Haggard. 

A well named bock, in so far as the name de- 
scribes the social work of the Salvation Army 
in Great Britain. And it does describe it, for 
if there is any Christian organization which 
induces the regeneration of men it is the Sal- 
vation Army. At least this is the conclusion to 
which every reader must come if he is willing 
to judge by this fair and unprejudiced investi- 
gation of a well-known novelist. Mr. Haggard 
wrote these accounts of the various forms of 
social work of the Salvationists in view of cer- 
tain official opportunities and long personal ex- 
periences which he had with the officers and the 
workings of the organization. On request of 
General Booth he agreed to visit the Army’s 
institutions and tell what he actually saw with- 
out fear, favor or prejudice. Needless to say, 
it makes interesting and impressive reading 
and indeed the book ought to be read by the 
millions of “respectable” Christians who have 
no real knowledge of this colossal concern 
either as a worker’s body or as a spiritual and 
moral power. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Rippiés oF Preuistortc Tres. 
By James H. Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson makes no pretense to first-hand 
scholarship or anthropological skill, but he has 
gathered up a myriad of facts concerning primi- 
tive man, ancient and modern, in both hemi- 
spheres. The average reader who never runs 
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into the science of origins will find here enough 
to stimulate his imagination and perhaps to set 
him thinking on the unity of Nature and the 
wonders of creation and of evolution. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


Sout oF THE INDIAN, THE. 
By Charles Alexander Eastman. 

Jeing an Indian by birth, Dr. Eastman can 
well qualify as an interpreter of Indian charac- 
ter, and his little volume does more to reveal 
the actual “soul of the Indian” than any book 
published. In a very brief but illuminating way 
he discusses those beliefs and rites dear to the 
Indian heart, explains the Red Man’s point of 
view and sets forth his psychological processes 
in an intimate and tender way. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Srep By Srep. 
By Abram S. Isaacs. 

The name of Moses Mendelssohn is one long 
revered among the Jews and one that ought to 
be better known among peoples of other faiths 
He was the grandfather of the favorite and 
distinguished musical composer, but he was far 
more than that. From the day when he was 
scorned as the “Jew-boy” of Dessau, step by 
step through the years of achievement in math- 
ematics, scholarship and philosophy, to his tri- 
umph as an adored citizen—it is a great story, 
and it is here told with the simplicity that is 
strong. The book is written primarily for young 


Jewish readers, but it is not childish and is a 
worthy addition to the lesser books of biography. 
The reproduced portrait from a painting dated 
1784, is a successful piece of color printing worth 
owning for its own sake. 

Jewish Publication Society. 


Stupy oF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, A. 
By Fontaine T. Fox. 

A small volume containing a narrow-minded 
man’s views concerning the great American 
statesman. Valuable largely as a literary curi- 
osity. Neale Publishing Company. 


VALENCIA AND MuRrCIA. 
3y A. F. Calvert. 

This is a “glance at African Spain,” with two 
hundred and eighty-eight half-tone plates that 
fully illuminate the text. The volume is one in 
the “Spanish” series that Mr. Calvert has been 
getting together for some years. 

John Lane Company. 


Wuen A Coss.eR RULED THE KINc. 
By Augusta Hinell Seaman. 

The theory of the escape of the Dauphin of 
France—Louis XVII—to America, set forth in 
a story that is sufficiently clear and free from 
unsavory details to be suitable for the reading 
of the boy and girl. No new facts are pre- 
sented, but the fascinating story is put in a 
most entertaining way. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


RELIGIOUS 


Biste, THE 
A tercentenary edition of the King James 
Version of the Bible, a very special get-up, with 
reproductions of the original dedication pages 
in the quaint archaic English spelling. Bound 
in French morocco, and printed in clear black 
type on India paper, a convenient-sized volume, 
this will be a Bible well worth owning, no mat- 
ter how many others you may possess. 
James Pott & Co. 


Cuurcu or Curist IN Korea, THE. 
By Malcom C. Fenwick. 

This is the latest book on missionary work in 
Korea. It adds one more volume to the few 
that have grown out of the Korean miracle of 
the past decade. It is, however, not so strong 
or stirring as previous works on the subject, 


although any fresh testimony to the marvelous 
growth of Korean Christianity has its value and 
its place. George H. Doran Company. 


In THE Earty Days. 
By Adelaide Hickox. 

A simplified story of the life of Christ as 
found in the four gospels. It will prove val- 
uable to Bible students and teachers as a refer- 
ence book. Broadway Publishing Company 


PRAYER BerorE THE Lesson, A. 
By Philip E. Howard. 

A handbook of short prayers for superintend- 
ents and teachers in the Sunday-school and for 
the quiet hour at home. A helpful little volume 
that will stimulate and inspire in devotional ex- 
ercises of almost any order. 

The Sunday School Times Company. 


NEW POETRY 


AEGEAN ECHOES. 
By Helen Coale Crew. 

These are verses by one who loves the Hel- 
lenic spirit and heritage, melodious echoes from 
the Greek world, “that beautiful world of the 
pagan spirit, touched with the light and the 
passion, the flame-like sense of physical beauty, 
of love and sorrow in hero and myth.” Such 
is her poem on Troy: 


“Signal fires burn clear on heights of Ida, 
Burn and’ flash across the Aegean waters; 


Flash and flame to Tenedos with the message, 
[lion has fallen!” 


The latter part of the volume contains poems 
of modern sentiment. Poet Lore Company. 


BELL AND WING. 
By Frederick Fanning Ayer. 
ra - Ms 
This portly volume of 1266 pages seems to 
argue against the decline of fertility in verse! 
Mr. Ayer is fluent and profuse; he is fond of 
pithy short lines, and in his sententiousness and 
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elisions he shows himself a disciple of Brown- 
ing. There is little sweetness or repose in his 
book, but plenty of sparkle and epigram. Here 
is a specimen of his staccato style: 


“Crop-autumn time was then 

At Farmville, 

Each old mill 

Was new-painted an old streak, 

Each pen 

Showed hungry and open beak 

For posh-work in new grain 

Now autumn-sweet time was come again.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


CALIFORNIA NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. 
By Charles Elmer Jenney. 

A collection of poems the theme for which is 
California. They are printed in a miniature 
volume bound in silk plaid, uniform with certain 
Scottish masterpieces that are popular with 
tourists. There are a number of illustrations, 
excellent half-tones from photographs of a su- 
perior order. Valentine & Anderson. 


CosMos, THE. 
3y P. A. Zaring. 

Dr. Zaring essays a large theme. His pub- 
lishers compare his “fervency” to that of Shel- 
ley. and describe him as rioting “in the dim 
strange mysteries of primitive existence!” In 
his closing verses he prophesies an ideal world, 
when, among other desiderata, 


“Courts of law from business will retire, 

\nd judges will be arbitrators merely 

To straighten out misunderstandings clearly.” 
The Poet Lore Company. 


Cupiw’s Darts. 
By Earl Darlington Van Deman. 
Behind his lines, avers the author, is the trans- 
forming spirit of his conviction that Love is 
lord of all; his verses on “Memory” show it: 


“T sit again on the hair-cloth sofa: 
I hear love’s sad, sweet song: 

I see in the dim lamp-glow a figure 
My heart has yearned for long.” 
Delaware, Ohio: published by the Author. 


Foo. on A Roor AND OTHER Poems, A. 
By Jean Wright. 

Miss Wright possesses both humor and senti- 
ment. Dwelling evidently in a city flat, she yet 
knows how to get in touch with nature simply 
by climbing to the roof: 


“Up on the house top, under the sun, 
Ah, but it’s good to be here— 

The wind off the river’s a wee bit sharp, 
But I fancy the sad old year 


“Like some poor woman, young at heart, 
And use to being fair, 

Forgets her age and thinks of Spring; 
For Spring is in the air.” 


There is originality in these poems, and a 
somewhat unusual sort of wit and sparkle, be- 
sides genuine feeling. R. G. Badger. 
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HEsPER-PHOsPHOR AND OTHER POEMs. 
By John William Scholl. 
Sententiousness and melody mark this poet’s 
work. He is best in long swinging lines like 
these: 


“Hind and hero fall together, chaff amid the 
golden corn, 
But the fallen hero only overlives the morrow 
morn.” 
Ann Arbor: George Wahr. 


Ir. 
$y Rudyard Kipling. 

Kipling’s remarkable little poem taken from 
Rewards and Fairies and published as a small 
book for special distribution. The poem belongs 
with those bits of inspired verse that come from 
time to time to prove Mr. Kipling’s right to the 
title of genius. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


MATTABESETT. 
3y S. Ward Loper. 
These are posthumous rimes of a_ former 
curator of the museum of Wesleyan University. 
He was a good geologist, but not remarkable 


as a versifier. His friends might well have 
let his rhymes die with him. R. G. Badger. 


OrPHEUS AND OTHER PoEMs. 
By Willis Hall Vittum. 
Dr. Vittum writes of Robert Louis Stevenson: 


“Thou gentle gossiper of things divine, 
Thou white-souled lover of the sunny world.” 


His long opening poem shows him a disciple 
of Spenser and Keats, for he adorns his pages 
with beautiful imagery, as: 


“Just at one side a tiny rivulet 

Bickered ‘mongst osier roots and mossy stones, 

Leaving the plants along its borders set, 

And babbling in most sweet and drowsy tones.” 
The Gorham Press. 


PoEMs. 
By Herbert Muller Hopkins. 

A man of ideals was Mr. Hopkins, whose 
widow gathers his magazine and other verse 
into this little volume. He feit the serious im- 
port of life and fate, and he looked on the 
picturesque world through sympathetic eyes, 
as in his 


Sone oF Deap CIrIEs. 
“T played a gay Italian air, 
And Venice swam into my soul 
With laughter of the young and fair, 
And swinging barcarolle. 
“But presently my song grew mute, 
For beat on beat I heard arise, 
The silvery note of harp and flute 
Beneath Italian skies. 


“But all the streets that round me spread, 
With cosmic voices like the sea, 
Gave back the dirges of the dead 
That are and are to be.” 
Richard G. Badger. 
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PoEMs. 
By Muriel Rice. 
Miss Rice is an author of original thought and 
engaging fancy, putting her heart into all she 
writes, as here: 


“Thinking on thee is like remembering 
The twilight by the lakeside, when the air 
Scatters a rosy fragrance everywhere; 
Caught in the leap of waters, as they fling 
A music on the beach.” 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


PoEMs. 
By Lillie Rosalie Ripley. 

This writer is devoted to Nature, and also 
composes verses on classic themes. Among the 
latter are her “Sonnets of Pliny the Younger, 
On Reading His Letters,” the first of which we 
quote: 


“Thou, who didst crave for immortality, 

Methinks, wouldst be content if thou couldst 
know 

Thy very letters, penned so long ago, 

Still live, and give delight, at this late day. 

Far mcre than eighteen centuries of years 

Have passed since they were penned and read 

By those, thy many friends, whom thou didst 
stead 

In times of trouble, mingling thy tears 

With theirs and smoothing many a thorny way 

With words of wisest council and of love: 

Putting thyself aside to succor them; 

And clinging to them in adversity. 

Naught but unworthiness couldst cool thy love: 

E’en that, the tide of pity couldst not stem.” 

Richard G. Badger. 


Porms or ANNIE HawrnHorNe, THE. 
By Eliza Ann Horton. 
Compiled by E. Jay Hanford. 

Easy, unpretentious rhymes, by a typical “local 
poet,” of such flavor as this: 
“To labor is manly ’tis noble and right. 
To be ashamed of it is as the blight 
That comes o’er the rye-field and withers the 

grain; 
It only brings sorrow, trouble and pain.” 
The Grafton Press. 


PokMS OF EUGENE Fietp, THE. 
(Complete Edition. ) 

Eugene Field’s verses are gathered into some 
five hundred and forty-one pages, and include 
his famous “Sharps and Flats,’ his “Western 
and Other Verse,’ “Poems of Childhood,” 
“Echoes from the Sabine Farm” and “Various 
Translations.” Field’s kindly sentiment and 
merry humor shine out abundantly in these many 
poems. His echoes from old Horace, with whose 
moods he had so great a sympathy, are among 
his best poems, as in the “Invitation to Mac- 
cenas :” 


“Dear, noble friend! a virgin cask 

Of wine solicits your attention; 
And roses fair, to deck your hair, 

And things too numerous to mention. 
So tear yourself awhile away 
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From urban turmoil, pride and splendor, 
And deign to share what humble fare 

And sumptuous fellowship I tender, 
The sweet content retirement brings 

Smooths out the ruffled front of kings.” 


They come 
child-heart 


Very lovable are his child-poems. 
trom a man who retained the 
throughout life. 

The book is so freighted with bright fun and 
drollery, mingled with kindly affection, as to 
make it a treasured addition to our lighter 
American literature, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 


ROMANCE OF THE UNIVERSE. 
By B. T. Stauber, A. M., D. T. 

This is an ambitious attempt at meditating on 
Cosmos and the history of the systems, with 
portrayal of man’s progress from first beginnings 
and of God’s plans for the world. 


“How grand the concept of a God 

Who planned the ways that matter came; 

In silent ages of His thought 

Conceived the shapes of rolling spheres, 

And weighed the mass of circling stars.’ 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


’ 


SONGS. 
By Florence Isabel Chauncey. 

Miss Chauncey feels the tragedy of life, and 
shows it in her verse; yet her prevailing note is 
joyous. One of her lighter pieces of verses is 
this: 


My Lapy. 


“My Lady o’er my heart hath cast her spell, 


And never can another charm me so; 
Since first I saw her I have loved her well, 
And up to her I gaze with heart aglow. 


“She came upon my vision in the night; 

Her beauty is not that which passeth soon, 
For it will live forever, dazzling, bright— 

My Lady is the Lady in the Moon.” 

Richard G. Badger 
SONNETS. 
By Ferdinand Earle. 

‘arle writes good sonnets, observing the 
just balance of statement and reflection, and 
with a noble vocabulary. Part of his sonnet, 
“The Cathedral,” will show his quality: 


Mr. 


“Build thou of Wisdom and of granite Will, 
Upon life’s wonder-island far above 
The wilderness of voiceless waves that fill 
Eternity, a shrine to heavenly Love.” 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


Tue Sour or Love. 
By Elizabeth Toldridge. 

This is an allegory in poetical prose,—idealistic 
and romantic and very attractive to certain read- 
ers who sympathize with its message. This 
sentence will show its quality: 

“Dream-nights there had been a-plenty—aye, 
and many a night-poem writ in magic dew, tell- 
ing of the fragrant speech of hidden flowers, of 
the harmonious speech of hidden flowers, of the 
low whispers of her only lover, the South 


Wind!” Broadway Publishing Company. 
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TeppYsEE, THE. 
y Wallace Irwin. 

A take-off, in indifferent verse, of the Odyssey 
in which the heroic performances of Ulysses are 
parodied in the exploits of our American 
Tedysses. There will be readers, not sufficiently 
exacting in the definition of wit or in the scope 
of humor, who wwill enjoy these hits and misses 
playfully aimed at the ex-President. Others 
will wonder what the standard of “availability” 
is moving toward. B. W. Huebsch. 


Unrapinc Licut, THe. 
4 Caroline Davenport Swan. 
This book shows religious devotion and ad- 
miration of the beautiful. The melodious swing 
of the verse is marked: 


“Great waves of tenderness that come from high 
celestial shores 

And break like music on the soul that reverently 
adores 

That Source of 
Love 

Whose life is ever surging in golden seas above.” 

French & Co. 


Might benignant, the Sacrificial 


Sherman, 





VERMONT. 
y Wendell Phillips Stafford. 

\ patriotic poem read at the one hundred 

and tenth commencement of Middlebury College. 

Published by the Author. 





\DMINISTRATION OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 
y William T. Foster. 
_ A volume that has grown out of the changes 
in the college curriculum through the introduc- 
tion of the elective system. The president of 
Reed College has essayed to “throw the light 
of history” upon some of the present-day prob- 
lems of college administration, and he has done 
his work in a thorough-going, effective way. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


AMERICAN History spy AMERIL.N Por's, 
Edited by Nellie Urner Wallington. 

A two-volumed work that reprints poems 
which celebrate events in re: history, from 
“America” and “The Norsemen” “A Song of 
Panama” and a selection from ‘ The Columbian 
ode.” ‘This is a valuable anthology of American 
historical poems, splendid for use in schools and 


as a reference work. Duffield & Co 


Brown’s STANDARD ErocuTion AND SPEAKER. 
By Professor I. H. Brown. 
Revised and enlarged by Charles Walter Brown. 
A practical treatise, first published in 1806, 
and now brought up to date. It is designed for 
use in colleges and schools. Laird & Lee. 


CAREER OF THE CHILD, THE. 
By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann. 

A complete system of suggestions for the 
training of the child along the lines of educa- 
tion from the days of the kindergarten to the 
high school. Dr. Groszmann is at the head of 
tle National Association for the Study and Edu- 
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Viotet VERSES. 
sy Lillian H. Ward. 
“To-morrow, to-morrow, 
So often we say, 
Though many the duties 
Awaiting to-day. 
Elusive to-morrow 
That ever will be 
Just beyond reckoning 
By you, and by me.” 


Such are the verses in this little book—light, 
not troubled with much thought, interesting 
enough to the author’s personal friends, but of 
little concern otherwise. R. G. Badger. 


Voicks OF THE Rivers, THE. 
By Nina Salaman. 

There is a fresh and individual note about 
these poems. Jov and sadness and dreamy mel- 
ody give atmosphere to these reveries and lyrics. 
Here is an example: 


“My spirit sought the waters of thy soul 
Past river-sides where water-lilies lie, 
Past quiet banks where river-rushes sigh, 

Towards the mighty ocean moving whole. 








“My soul hath found thy soul; we hear a sound 
Of rivers rushing in from all the world, 
A thund’rous sound of many waters hurled 
On to the soundless sea our souls have found.” 
Cambridge, England: Bowes & Bowes. 











cation of Exceptional Children, and his years 
of practical work are condensed into this help- 
ful volume. Richard G. Badger. 


CHINA’S Story. 
By William Elliot Griffis. 

A brief account of the Chinese written out of 
their myth, legend, art and annals. It is a nar- 
rative written in a popular way; the funda- 
mental knowledge is there, but the human inter- 
est gives vigor and spirit to it. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Crasstc Myrus IN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
IN ArT. 
By Charles Mills Gayley 
A new and revised edition of this valuable 
work on mythology, with additions and many 
new illustrations. Ginn & Co. 


ns IN TEACHING. 
William Chandler Bagley. 

Further ‘aulles in the art of teaching, dealing 
with the psychology underlying successful teach- 
ing. Some of the papers discuss “Optimism in 
Teaching,” “The Test of Efficiency in Super- 
vision.” “The Supervisor and the Teacher,” “The 
Scientific Spirit in Education,” “The Ideal 
Teacher.” The Macmillan Company. 


Croscup’s SyncHronic CHART OF UNITED 
Srates Hrsvrory. 
With a chronological text by Ernest D. Lewis. 
A volume of charts and outlines which make 
visible the main facts in American history. A 
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splendid method of teaching history and a great 
improvement on the text-book narrative form. 
Windsor Publishing Company. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 
By William Chandler Bagley. 

This book “has grown out of the early at- 
tempts of the writer to organize the methods of 
teaching upon a rational basis.” The volume 
sums up the author’s practical experiments, a 
record of which he hopes may be of help to some 
other teachers. The Macmillan Company. 


EKKEHARD, AUDIFAX AND HADUMOTH. 
By Joseph Victor Von Scheffel. 
Edited by Charles Hart Handschin and Wil- 
liam F. Luebke. 
A portion of this famous novel issued in 
school textbook form for the uses of the young- 
er student. American Book Company. 


Essays ON Russtan NOVELISTS. 
By William Lyon Phelps. 

A group of biographical and critical studies 
that take up Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevski, 
Tolstoi, Gorky, Chekhov, Artsybashev, Andreev 
and Kuprin. The book is a companion volume 
to the study of English novelists recently pub- 
lished. It makes an excellent textbook. 

The Macmillan Company. 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVEs. 
Described and illustrated by F. 
Mathews. 

An “edition in colors” of a valuable botanical 
work designed principally for the use of students. 
There are many illustrations and those in color 
reproduce with exactitude the trees they picture. 


D. Appleton & Co 


Schuyler 


ALGEBRA. 
By William J. Milne. 
A new textbook, simple, comprehensive and 
with several new features. 
American Book Company. 


First YEAR 


FUNDAMENTALS IN Epucation, Art ANnp Civics. 

By George Lansing Raymond. 
Professor Raymond has been a prolific writer 
on art in its various aspects and on general 
esthetics. The present volume contains much 
that is interesting to students of the arts of 
oratory, music and other forms of expression 
as interrelated to each other and as related to 
education. It must be confessed, however, that 
in this day of much writing on educational 
theory and method these essays do not stand 
forth as an important contribution to the lit- 
erature of their class. A number of chapters, 
indeed, have no particular relevancy to each 
other and, however, well worth writing they 
may have been originally, they give the book an 
appearance of being made up for the sake of the 
making. Some are the product of a past that 

seems like a half-remembered dream. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


How to Know ARCHITECTURE. 
By Frank E. Wallis. 
A practical guidebook to the study of archi- 
tecture, sufficiently non-technical to be of more 
use to the general reader than to the student. 
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An excellent book for the school or for prepara- 
tory work in the study of architecture. 
Harper & Brothers. 


HUXLEY AND EDUCATION. 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn. 

A reprint of an address made at the opening 
of the college year of 1910 at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in which Dr. Osborn took the first prin- 
ciples of Huxley and applied them to a con- 
sideration of educational needs and problems 
to-day. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


KINDERGARTEN AT HOME. 
3y V. M. Hillyer. 

This book will be found a wonderfully val- 
uable aid to kindergarten teachers and parents 
whose four- and five-year-old children begin to 
seek knowledge. Froebel started the children 
with the “A, B, C of things” and the various 
programs and instructions in the book seem al- 
most like object lessons. 

The first steps are taken by means of colored 
beads and biocks which aid in teaching colors 
and shape, and later these same beads serve for 
stringing into necklaces. Clay modelling fol- 
lows and weaving, beside card sewing, painting 
and designing. 

Mr. Hillyer’s idea is to reach the parents who 
are prevented from sending their children to 
school at too great a distance and each step 
in the training is simplified. 

A list of useful materials is also given which 
can be purchased at a moderate cost. By fol- 
lowing these instructions a mother can readily 
educate her child at home while entertaining him 
with many new occupations in this kindergarten 
work. Baker & Taylor Company. 


LAWRENCE READER AND SPEAKER, THE. 
By Edwin Gordon Lawrence. 

A compilation of masterpieces of poetry and 
prose, including many great orations, and sup- 
plying biographical notes. It has been prepared 
for use in ct leges, literary societies and schools. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Les FEMMES SAVANTES. 
By Moliere. 
Edited by Charles A. Eggert. 
Moliere’s charming comedy in a school edi- 
tion, with a carefully prepared vocabulary and 
introduction with notes. 
American Book Company. 


Les OricinEs DE LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE. 
By H. A. Taine. 
Edited by J. F. L. Raschen. 
Selections from Taine’s history of France, 
fully annotated and prefaced by a biographical 
sketch. American Book Company 


PRODIGALS. 
By Nannie Lee Frayser. 

A small book giving in story form the ex- 
periences of a successful teacher. It has much 
in it to help every teacher and mother of boys 
and girls, and is written in a delightfully simple 
and frank way, which will appeal to every 
reader. 


F. W. Barton Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Oren Arr CRUSADERS. 
Edited by Sherman C. Kingsley. 

\ report of the Elizabeth McCormick Open 
Air School, with a general account of this work 
in Chicago, where it has been so_ successful. 
The book is generously illustrated. 

United Charities of Chicago. 


An Ovut-or-Door Diary For Boys ANp Gir-s. 
By Marion Miller. 

There is a great deal of pleasure in store for 
any who will make careful and accurate observa- 
tions of the many interesting plants which Na- 
ture has distributed. 

This observation to be most effective should 
beein in childhood, since many persons fail to 
appreciate the beauties of Nature owing to the 
lack of well-directed observation during child- 
hood. 

Our author, realizing this fact, has prepared 
a series of blank pages, headed by pictures sug- 
gestive of the various seasons of the year. This 
book, through its illustrations and verses, will 
incite the young to a live interest in plant and 
animal life, thereby making Nature study a de- 
lightful pastime. To the teacher this book will 
prove an excellent assistant in preparing a 
Nature Calendar. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


SciENTIFIC AMERICAN CyCLOPEDIA OF FORMULAS, 
THE. 
Edited by Albert A. Hopkins. 

This is partly based upon the twenty-eighth 
edition of the Scientific American Cyclopedia of 
Receipts, Notes and Queries, and is prepared by 
the Query Editor of the “Scientific American.” 
It contains over 15,000 formulas, and among the 
chapter headings are such themes as “Accidents 











INLAND VoyaGE AND TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Edited by Gilbert Sykes Blakely. 
A new volume in the “Gateway” series, school 
text-books edited by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
American Book Company. 


Complete Works oF Emity Bronte. 
Edited by Sir William Robertson Nicoll and 
Clement Shorter. 
Volume I—Poetry. 
tieretofore readers have had access to only 


thirty-nine poems by Emily Bronte. These 
have usually appeared at the end of The Pro- 
fessor. Now, however, all the poems of this 


author are gathered together, giving more than 
one hundred and thirty-eight additional poems, 
which were in the note-books left by Charlotte 
Bronte and handed over by her husband, Mr. 
Nicholl, to Mr. Clement Shorter, who edits the 
present volume. Dr. Nicoll, of “The British 
Weekly,” writes the scholarly introduction—a 
biography and critical appreciation of Emil; 
Bronte and her work. 

George H. Doran Company 


Man Forpip AND OruHer Essays, THE. 
By John Davidson. 
Some of Davidson’s best essays collected in 
a small volume with an excellent introductory 
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and Emergencies,” “Agriculture,” “Art and Ar- 
tists’ Materials,” “Dyeing,” “Glass,” “Ice Cream 
and Confectionery,” “Leather,” “Lubricants,” 
“Photography,” “Soaps and Candles,” “Solder- 
ing,’ “Waterproofing and Fireproofing,” etc., 
etc. The book contains more than a thousand 
pages and some two hundred illustrations. 
Munn & Co. 
Pottery Primer, A. 
ay W. P. Jervis. 
A short history of the potter’s art, with brief 
biographies and descriptions and many photo- 
graphs. The O’Gorman Publishing Company. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Edited by Henry Nelson Snyder. 
Popular portions of Old Testament narrative 
arranged in school text-book form. 
American Book Company. 


Stece or Boston, THE. 
By Allen French. 
A brief and clear account of this important 
historic episode, arranged ostensibly for school 
use. The Macmillan Company. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING. 
By William H. Maxwell, Emma L. Johnston and 
Madalene D. Barnum. 

For use in fifth year classes—rules for the 
manner and mode of recitation and writing, 
posture, method and examples. 

American Book Company. 


Srory oF MoperNn France, THE. 
By H. A. Guerber. 
A new issue in “Eclectic School of Readings,” 
giving a brief narrative of the history of France 
from the time of Louis XV up to the present 


Republic. American Book Company. 

















critical and biographical note by Edward J. 
O’Brien. The Ball Publishing Company. 
Essays iN Criticism. Third Series. 

By Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. Edward J. O’Brien writes an illuminating 
introduction to this edition of Arnold’s essays. 
This is an excellent setting for school use. 

The Ball Publishing Company. 


RENEGADE Poet, A. 
By Francis Thompson. 

A number of Thompson’s essays collected in 
a small volume with an introduction by Edward 
J. O’Brien. This introduction partakes of the 
nature of a biographical and critical study of the 
poet and essayist who has been placed as poet 
in the rank of Tennyson, Morris, Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, Arnold and Browning, to form the great 
Victorian Pleiad. The essays include “A Rene- 
gade Poet on the Poet,” “Paganism: Old and 
New,” “Nature’s Immortality,” “The Error of 
the Extreme Realists,” “The Prose of Poets,” 
“Sartor Reread,” “Don Quixote,” “Finis Cor- 
onat Opus.” Mr. O’Brien’s introduction is full 
of understanding of the poet’s character, and 
presents a sympathetic tribute to the beautiful 
life Thompson led as well as to the wonderful 
work that he did. 

The Ball Publishing Company. 
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ART BOOKS 


IN NORTHERN ITALY. 
By Corrado Ricci. 

An art handbook of which there is to be a 
series. This deals with Northern Italy and 
gives a complete descriptive list of works of art 
in that region with numerous small illustrations 
that greatly enhance the value of the text. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ART 


How ‘vo Visrt tHE GREAT Picrure GALLERIES. 
By Esther Singleton. 

\ copiously illustrated volume, pocket size; 
furnishing a complete and comprehensive guide 
to the great picture galleries of the world, 
ranging from the National Gallery in London 


TRAVEL AND 


MANCHURIA, KorEA, AND RUSSIAN 

THE. 

By E. G. Kemp. 

The author of this tine volume has already 
won his place as an intrepid traveler and de- 
scriptive writer. His previous book detailed his 
difficult journey through the heart of the Chinese 
Empire. The present essay begins at the point 
where the Trans-Siberian Railway crosses the 
border of Manchuria. From there the route 
moves through Hulan and Moukden into and 
through Korea and thence back to the Siberian 
Railway west and by a southern detour into 
Russian Turkestan to Samarkand, Bokhara and 
finally up through the Caucasus. The author 
writes clearly, intelligently, informingly, inter- 
estingly of unusual things. He gives advice to 
any who may wish to follow his track. He 
pays high tribute to the willing and reliable serv- 
ice of the missionaries in Manchuria, Korea, and 
Turkestan. The numerous illustrations are in 
color from the author’s own sketches. They 
vary in quality. A folded map tracing the route 
of the journey is a valuable accompaniment to 
the text and clarifies one’s conceptions of 
geographical position. 


Fack 01 
TURKESTAN, 


Duffield & Ce. 


Itantan Tour, THE. 
By Henry James Forman. 

A handbook for the traveler in Italy, giving 
a general account of places and things to see. 
Mr. Forman is truly appreciative of the art 
atmosphere and the historic significance of this 
wonderful land, and he writes both as student 
and beauty-lover. The book is thoroughly well 
illustrated and is attractively bound in soft 
leather. 


IDEAL 


Orsvious Ortent, THE. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart. 

A book of shrewd observations by a distin- 
guished scholar on his tour of the world. Dr. 
Hart is a very sane thinker and pleasing writer. 
In this book he has attempted to speak only of 
the obvious because he was in such a hurry 
that he made no pretense of studying carefull\ 
the problems of the various countries he vis- 
ited. But it is interesting to have the shrewd 
comments of so enlightened a man who, so far 


and the Louvre in Paris to the Vatican in Rome 
and the Prado Museum in Madrid. The de- 
scriptions are taken from the great art critics, 
and each is credited to its separate authority. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
SacrED SyMBOLS IN Arr. 
By Elizabeth E. Goldsmith. 

A handbook for the student of early Chris- 
tian art, designed to give a clue to the identity 
of various saints and figures in pictures by tell- 
ing the story of certain symbols that appear 
with different ecclessiastical characters. The 
book is illustrated with some fifty-six half-tones. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


DESCRIPTION 


from being a dry-as-dust historian, is full of 
spice and has no little humor. What he 
in the Philippines, Japan, China and Egypt was 
not above the ordinary, but some of his com- 
ments aré valuable that the book is worth 
while, especialiy as it is such entertaining read 


dD. Appleton & Co. 


Saw 


So 
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RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN. 
By Christian Tearle. 

A rather heavy volume purporting to be thi 
records of various trips made by an Englishman 
with an American “from Chicago,’ who was a 
good deal of a Dickens’ enthusiast and some 
thing of a crank in his search for details con- 
cerning places of literary and historic interest. 
The “rambles” include trips about London, one 
in search of the police office where Oliver Twist 
was taken, and bullied by Mr. Tang, others to 
the Bankside to revive memories of Shakes 
peare; a run out to Stratford and Shottery. 
where the American was more or less displeased 
and unconvinced, and wanderings in and about 
Edinburgh, to the Eildon hills and Abbotsford, 
and finally to Rochester and Gad’s Hill. The 
book is written in dialog form, the impressions 
and facts being presented through the medium 
of conversations. A large literary knowledge is 
displayed, but the style is generally dull, lacking 
that vivid imaginative touch which is so essen 
tial to any work of this character. The illustra- 
tions are many and excellent. 

Duffield & Co. 
SATCHEL GUIDE FoR THE VACATION TourRIst IN 
Europe, A. 
By W. J. Rolfe. 

The annually revised edition for 1911 of this 
famous pocket-guide, as complete and compact 
a handbook of travel as one can wish for, and 
containing most of what is important from the 
Baedekers. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
St. LuKke’s GArveEN. 

By Albert S. Stewart. 

A little volume containing brief essays sug- 
gested by points and scenes of interest about 
West Point and along the Hudson. The author 
says in his Foreword that the volume claims no 
euide-book office to scenery nor scientific 


as 














accuracy in allusions, and that the writer trusts 
that nothing found within will mislead the wan- 
dering foot nor offend the ingenuous. The 
papers are bright and interesting and will afford 
pleasure, especially to those who are familiar 
with the places. Sherman, French & Co. 


Turee WEEKS IN THE BritisH IsLe&s. 
By John W. Higinbotham. 

An entertaining record of a trip covering Lon- 
don, Bath, Oxford, York, Melrose, Edinburgh, 
the Trossachs, Glasgow, Ayr, Belfast. London- 
derry and the south of Ireland. Well illus- 
trated from photographs, interesting as impres- 
sions, but in no way unique. 

Reilly & Britton Company 


VICENZA. 
By Mary Prichard-Agnetti. 

One of the most interesting of Italian cities 
for many reasons, Vicenza is little known,- Of 
late it has achieved some notoriety as the home 
of the late Antonio Fogazzaro, who furnished 
a preface to a charming book on his native city 
by Mary Pritchard-Agnetti, who added to the 
place name the title of “The Home of the 
Saint.’” the latter being the famous novel of 
Fogazzaro. It is an interesting book filled with 
photographic reproductions and some sketches in 
color and gives not only an account of the his- 
tory of the city, but of its present public build- 
ings and many works of art. Vicenza is sup- 
posed to have been settled by the wandering 
Heneti in prehistoric times. It figures in the 
history of the Roman Empire, was a noted 











1 Music Lover, Tue. 
By Edward Dickinson. 

This is ‘a book for those who study or teach 
the art of hearing.” It is designed to give 
further knowledge to the music-lover who yet 
needs a clearer interpretation. It defines “The 
New Musical Education,” “The Music Lover's 
Need of Education,” “Definite Hearing,” “The 
Beauty of Harmony,” “The Art of Song,” “The 
Problem of Expression” and provides a chapter 
or musical history and biography and “The 
Music Lover and the Higher Love.” 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


History or Music, THE. 
By Waldo Selden Pratt. 

A third edition of a handbook and guide for 
students of music, giving a complete history from 
uncivilized and ancient music up to music of the 
middle nineteenth century. G. Schirmer. 


EDUCATION O! 


Lessons IN Music Form. 
By Percy Goetschins. 

A volume that studies structural designs of 
musical composition rather than styles or spe- 
cies of music. The chapter headings comprise 
“Fundamental Details,” “Figure and Motive,” 
“The Phrase,’ “Cadences,” “The Period Form,” 
‘The Two-part Song Form,” “The Three-part 
Song Form,” “The First, Second and Rondo 
Forms,” “The Sonative Form,” “The Sonata 
Form” and “Irregular Forms.” Each subject is 
gone into in detail, in a clear but brief way. 
Oliver Ditson Company. 
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center of Christianity where persecution seldom 
entered, had the usual vicissitudes of all Italian 
cities in the various wars between Italians and 
invaders from the North, between Popes and 
Emperors, between Guelphs and Ghibellines, be- 
tween rival claimants for her possession; suf- 
fered from plague and earthquake, sack and 
spoilation and still survives with more ancient 
monuments than is the case with most cities 
in Northern Italy. Until the coming of the 
dawn of Italian unity the city was long at- 
tached to Venice politically and in the arts the 
two are closely intertwined. 

All this is told sympathetically and clearly 
by an Englishwoman who has made it her home, 
and who reveals treasures of art and historical 
information unknown to most persons, even 
those who pretend to a fair knowledge of Italy. 

George H. Doran Company. 
WINTER WANDERINGS. 
By A. Per Lee Pease. 

A running narrative of a much-traveled medi- 
cal man, describing four consecutive winter 
journeys, illustrated with reproductions of pho- 
tographs. Most of the observations are of the 
ordinary off-hand tourist sort, although on cer- 
tain occasions the party had peculiar advantages 
Nothing very deep or learned, but nearly four 
hundred pages of entertainment and information 
on more subjects than a dull traveler ever sus- 
pects. The tours extended through parts of 
Kurepe, Asia, Australia, South America, Africa 
and the Southern Islands. 

Cochrane Publishing Company. 





MAstER MUSICIANS. 
By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

A handsome volume for music lovers, con- 
taining appreciations of Handel, Bach, Mozart. 
Schubert, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Wagner and others, with beautiful portraits, 
making altogether a most attractive book. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Ortp EnciisH INstRUMEN’TsS OF Music. 
3y Francis W. Galpin. 

A carefully prepared history and description 
of English musical instruments from the earliest 
days on, with illustrations and_ bibliography 
that make of the volume a splendid reference 
work. A. C. McClurg & Co 


OPERA STORIES 
By Henry L. Mason. 

A volume of brief synopses of all the popular 
operas, arranged according to acts. Designed 
to give a comprehensive idea of the opera story 
in a form readily grasped. The book is illus 
trated with portraits of singers. 

H. L. Mason, Back Bay, P. O. Box, 111, Boston. 


PIANOFORTE AND Irs Music, THE. 
By Henry Edward Krehbiel 
A complete history of the pianoforte written 
by one of our foremost authorities on music. 
The first practical and comprehensive book to 
appear on this subject. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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SoME ForERUNNERS OF ITALIAN OPERA. 
By W. J. Henderson. 

This is another volume by the well-known 
musical critic of the New York “Sun” who has 
written so much that is illuminating on_ his 
chosen specialty. This little volume deals with 
the beginnings of opera—the effort of some 
Florentine musicians about three centuries ago 
to revive the glories of the Greek drama which 
resulted in failure so far as that effort was con- 
cerned, but which did lay the foundations for 
that complex art known as opera. Mr. Hender- 
son ts a close student and an illuminating writer. 
The book deals with beginnings, but anyone in- 
terested in music, especially in opera, will find 
here much that is instructive as well as enter- 
taining. Henry Holt & Co. 


We’'vE Kept tHE GoLpEN RULE. 
By Percy Wenrich. 
VALE oF Dreams, THE 
3y Charles E. Baer and Johann C. Schmid. 
Just A CHAIN or DatsIEs. 
By Anita Owen. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Make LovE AMONG THE Roses. 
By William Jerome and Jean Schwartz. 


LEt's 


THEY'RE Att Goop AMERICAN NAMES. 
By William Jerome and Jean Schwartz. 
ALAMO, THE. 


By Ben Deeley and Percy Wenrich. 
My IrisH Dearie. 
By William Jerome and Jean Schwartz. 
Seven new and popular songs, mostly of the 
catchy, sentimental variety. For instance, the 
chorus of “We've Kept the Golden Rule” runs 
like this: 


“When we were playmates together, 

In all sorts of weather, 

I would whistle for you as we 
school. 

Through the green fields we'd ramble, 

And watch the lambs at gambol, 

And we've always kept the Golden Rule.” 


Jerome H. 


trot along to 


Remick & Co. 


SELECTIONS 


Book or Love, THE. 
With an introduction by Madison Cawein. 
An anthology of love poetry and prose bound 
uniformly with The Christmas Book and The 
Easter Book. It contains a large collection of 
episodes from novels, sonnets, poems, love-let- 


arranged under such sub-heads as 
“First Love,” “Famous Lovers,” “Love's Com- 
edies,” “Love’s Tragedies,” “Love’s Adventures,” 
“Love Songs,” “Love in Many Modes” and “Love 
Triumphant.” 


ters, cic., 


The Macmillan Company. 


SCIENCE 


Wrar Nature Is. 
By Charles Kendall Franklue. 

An interesting and suggestive and indeed in- 
genious attempt to demonstrate the unity of 
Nature and the microcosm. The idea is that 
the universal law of repetition results in the in- 
organic becoming organic and the organic be- 
coming social. Two kinds of energy, radiant 
and gravitant, are the moving factors—one for 
composition, the other for form. The three 
systems, unorganic, organic, social, are but dif- 
ferent forms of the same thing and man beholds 
in himself the whole of nature. The social is 
in progressive differentiations of property sel- 
fishness, class division, order, or morality, and 
religion. The objective of this “scientific nat- 
uralism” is to secure a perfect economy of all 
energy—a divine ideal. 

So far so good. But this philosophy finds 
no place for spirit, spirituality or a personal 
God. The author tries to lug “religion” into 
the scheme, but to what purpose is not appar- 
ent. There is no religion without a Supreme 
Being and religion, as he defines it, is morality 
only, Sherman, French & Co. 


Wor tp or Lire, THE. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace. 

Well on towards fourscore years and ten, Al- 
fred Russel Wallace, codiscoverer with Darwin 
of the theory of natural selection as the basis 
of evolution, has not given up his original think- 


ing nor his pen. The World of Life is a 


large book and has been produced in a com- 
paratively short time. In a sense it is a supple- 
ment to Man's Place in the Universe which 
was issued about ten years ago. In that work 
Wallace insisted, and not only endeavored to 
prove, but declared that he had proved, that th 
earth is the center of the universe and the only 
inhabited or habitable place in it. It may bi 
said that the work did not wholly commend 
itself to the scientific or religious public and 
that astronomers thought his case, far from 
being proved, showed no more than an ingenious 
theory with some data to corroborate it. 

This new book is rather more astonishing still, 
not so much in the major part of it as in his 
later conclusions. His intent is to try as far as 
possible to prove immortality on a_ scientific 
basis, or at least to show that from his premises 
it must surely follow. He holds that matter 
did not create life, but that life expresses itself 
through matter. It is a long argument filled 
with many interesting illustrations and argu 
ments. He is an optimist holding that all’s for 
the best in this world, and his theory of the 
purpose of pain is original and gives food for 
thought. Most important is his final conception 
of the deity. He does not believe in one God 
who orders everything in the universe and keeps 
his laws going by his mind. On the contrary, he 
thinks that the separate forces of nature, and 
possibly each separate atom in the universe, is 
confided to the care of an angel, or group of 
angels, who keep it at its proper work. This 
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surely is a striking statement from so distin- 
guished a man, and though he does not attempt 


EpuCATION. IN SEXUAL PHySIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE. 
By Philip Zenner. 

The message of a physician who instructs par- 
ents how to teach their children what is neces- 
sary and desirable in relation to sex matters. 

Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati. 


HeartH Hints AND HeatrH TALKs. 
3y FE. R. Pritchard. 
3rief paragraphs of health suggestions. Full 
of excellent and practical hints. 
Reilly & Britton Company. 


Nature’s Heip to HEALTH. 
3y John Warren Achorn. 

A small handbook of sane, reasonable views 
as to how good health may be obtained and 
kept. It goes back to first principles, and deals 
with the problems of the race. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 


SEEKERS, THF. 
By Jessie R. Sampter. 

In reply to the oft-repeated question, “How 
shall we explain to our children ” this volume 
was written. Miss Sampter had formed a club 
of sixteen-year-old girls and boys hoping to 
truly educate them and thereby learn the needs 
of inquiring minds that the thoughtful might 


PPENED AT QUASI. 
sy George Cary Eggleston, 


Wuat Ha 
I 


A book for boys and girls, laid in South 
Carolina, and full of that splendid spirit that 
has characterized all Mr. Eggleston’s books. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Wirn Sutty into THE Sioux Lanp. 
By Joseph Mills Hanson. 

An Indian yarn for younger readers. A white 
settler is killed, in protecting his family from 
the Indians, in the presence of his young son, 
Al, who in revenge kills the murderer, and closely 
following upon this the reds kidnap the younger 





Psycuic ScrENCE SERIES. 
By Edward B. Warman. 

Four more small volumes have been issued in 
this series dealing with Suggestion, Hindu Phil- 
osophy, Spiritism and Clairvoyance. The author 
expects to cover the entire range of the occult 
in this series and he states his views very clearly, 
although they are not at all times in accordance 
with some of the latest developments in modern 
psychology as expounded by the schoolmen. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. 


PsycHisMs THROUGH ANVERNETTA GREENE. 
Messages purported to be received by a woman 
who has been the “subject of peculiar psychic 
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to prove it, he gives reasons why he thinks it 
may be true. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


be encouraged and the undeveloped minds given 
food for careful consideration. There are sev- 
enteen meetings devoted to the study of what 
God means to eath individually, immortality, 
evolution, conscience and other kindred subjects 
which have left but vague impressions and each 
theme (or meeting) is given a chapter. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 
TRUTHS. 
By E. B. Lowry. 
A book for the instruction of boys. It con- 
tains “talks with a boy concerning himself.” 
Forbes & Co. 


WE Younc MEN. 
3y Hans Wegener. 
Translated from the German. 
A frank talk with young men on sexual prob- 
lems, sane, sympathetic, and in no way a preach- 
ment. Vir Publishing Company. 


WoMAN AND MARRIAGE. 
By Margaret Stephens. 

A book that will help women to secure that 
knowledge of themselves and if possible con- 
ditions that are necessary to the health and hap- 
piness of married life. The subject is treated in 
a way that cannot offend any one and many a 
woman will be benefited by it. 

F, A. Stokes Company. 


child. Throughout the story Al is pursuing 
Tom—enlisting in the army which is aiming 
to conquer the wicked Indians who are slaugh- 
tering the white in wholesale numbers. 
Sully’s wonderful tactics of war will be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Younc Pircuer, THE. 
By Zane Grey. 

The story of a University team’s victories and 
of a young hero who will appeal to all American 
boys. The book is cleverly illustrated. 

Harper & Brothers 


RESEARCH 


experiences.” An interesting series of records 
that may prove of value to workers along 
psychic research lines. 

Published by the Author, Newark, N, J. 


Suspconscious PHENOMENA. 
By Several Authors. 

In this volume we have the views of Dr. Hugo 
Munsterberg, Theodore Ribot, Joseph Jastrow, 
Pierre Janet, Bernard Hart and Morton Prince 
on a subject which is occupying psychologists 
all over the world. As is well known, Dr. Muns- 
terberg believes that this is wholly physiological 
while others believe it is psychological and that 
quality of personality is established. The sub- 
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ject is entertainingly discussed in brief by those 
who have studied it and the little volume is in- 
structive even if the atmosphere is not yet 
cleared. Richard G. Badger. 


THoucuts oN Tuincs Psycuic. 
By Walter Winston Kenilworth. 

This is another book by a well-known writer 
on psychic problems which consists of brief 
chapters dealing with phases of life and their 
psychic potentialities as well as significance. The 
author is a profoundly religious man, but far 
from holding to orthodox dogmas. His belief 
is that the spiritual nourishment open to man is 
profoundly great and valuable if he will only 
seek the truth. His many brief chapters are full 
of suggestive ideas. R. F. Fenno & Co. 


DREAMS. 
Wortp oF Dreams, THE. 
By Havelock Ellis. 

A rather new incursion into literature by a 
well-known writer. It is an exhaustive treatise 
on the nature of dreams, their causes and the 
like. As dreams come to nearly all of us, as 
they have been the cause of much superstition 
during all historic ages, they are of interest, and 
no little time has been spent in modern times 
trying to account for them. The difficulty lies, of 

COUNTRY 
ConeE-BEARING TREFS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
MOUNTAINS. 
By J. Smeaton Chase. 

A small handbook for tree-lovers, giving a 
detailed account of the individual types of cone- 
bearing trees that grow on California’s moun- 
tains. It is not a botanical guidebook, but a 
simply-arranged, copiously illustrated pocket- 
volume that will be of infinite use to those who 


like to study the woods. 
McClurg & Co. 


Country Lir—E Movement, THE. 
By L. H. Bailey. 

A book that shows by the citement of experi- 
ments and statistics how the movement to make 
rural civilization as satisfying as other civiliza- 
tion is working out. Mr. Bailey handles his 
theme in an interesting and convincing way. 

The Macmillan Company. 


DAIRYING. 
By Laura Rose. 

A practical handbook on the care of the dairy 
and stable, the breeding of cows, the care of 
calves and the production and distribution of 
milk and other dairy products. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


FARM 


FIsHING, THE, 
By Samuel G. Camp. 

A little book of suggestions by the help of 
which anglers may expect to obtain even an 
increased pleasure f their favorite sport. 


FiInE Art OF 


trom 
The volume describes the most up-to-date meth- 
ods of fishing and gives a detailed account of 
fish and fishing-fields. 

Outing Publishing Company. 
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course, in the fact that dreams proper only 
occur during unconsciousness, or during sub 
mersion in subconsciousness, and those waking 
dreams which sometimes seem so realistic are 
not dreams at all or at least lie on the border- 
line between consciousness and unconsciousness. 
The author has made the subject a study for 
many years and naturally has had to rely mostly 
on his own experiences. Dreams are so vague 
that most people forget them quickly or remem 
ber them imperfectly, and testimony is apt to b 
of little value unless data are preserved wit 
care. For many years the author noted eac 
morning his dreams and all attendant phenomena 
and has worked out some theories on the sub- 
ject which are new and has confirmed views 
of others in important respects. As a rule, our 
dreams are responses either to outer stimuli 
or to those inside the body, largely from the 
stomach. Without pretending to have estab 
lished any important theories or fundamental 
iaws on the subject he has given some interest- 
ing information and especially has classified 
dreams in a more orderly manner than almost 
any other writer on the subject. However, it is 
a book which can only be appreciated by a care- 
ful reading though it will repay anyone inter- 
ested in the subject. 
Houghton 
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Wifflin Company. 


LIFE BOOKS 


FAMILY. 

By Marie de Benham. 
\ series of eight-line stanzas that introduce 
the names of a great variety of common plants 
and flowers. For instance: 


FLora’s 


Ss 
y 


“The Olive Branch is tendered, 
To soothe the angry surge 

That Passion Flowers and Peppers 
To wicked deeds might urge. 


Behold the Balm of Gilead, 
Of which the Prophets old, 
For Israel’s sins and sicknesses, 
Its healing power foretold. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


GARDEN AND FARM ALMANAC. 
Compiled by Claude H. Miller. 

An illustrated almanac and reference book for 
the home, the farm and the garden, giving time 
tables for the planting of flowers and vegetables, 
euides for weather forecastings, remedies for 
the diseases of farm animals, and much other 
miscellaneous information. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


How to LivE 1N THE COUNTRY. 
By E. P. Powell. 

Mr. Powell loves country life and knows how 
to make others love it. He is both poet and 
practical man, and in this book he not only 
inspires a desire for the country, but he gives 
detailed suggestions for the building of a coun- 
try home, the care of it and the development 
of it. Outing Publishing Company. 




















PracticAL CountRY GENTLEMAN, THE. 
By Edward K. Parkinson. 
A manual for the owner of a country place, 


whether a large estate or merely a small house 
with grounds. The author elucidates the matter 
of water supply and pumps, the kind of stock to 
buy, beef and lamb raising, crops, fertilizers, 
hot-houses, etc. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 








BirrH or Wortps AND SystEMs, THE. 
3y A. W. Bickerton. 

The latest issue of “Harper’s Library of Liv- 
ing Thought.” It has a small compass, but 
deals not only with a tremendous subject, but 
necessarily in terms which some people will find 
it difficult to understand, though the au- 
thor has created a considerable terminology of 
his own which he explains. It is a curious fact 
that this faraway astronomer and physicist has 
given the world some of its most pregnant ideas 
as to Cosmogony and in many respects he is a 
leader in his field. The book, as its title indi- 
cates, gives the author’s theories as to the birth 
of solar systems. ‘They do not wholly agree 
with those of Arrhenius or See or even Ball 
all of whom are indebted to him; but he is a 
great mathematician and physicist and he has 
worked out his theories to a demonstration so 
far as such a thing is possible. In general his 
plan is accepted though it is not wholly his own 
invention; but in some details he has gone 
further than anyone else, making this little book 
one of the most suggestive of the year in the 
realms of science. It is an intelligent effort at 
explanation of many vexed problems in astro- 
physics and as such the book will receive at- 
tention out of proportion to its small bulk. 

Harper & Brothers. 


CREATIVE EvoLurion. 
By Henri Bergson. 

No philosopher of the present day commands 
more attention than Henri Bergson, member 
of the Institute de France and a professor at 
the College de France. He is not only a pro- 
found thinker, a clear reasoner with a happy 
style of writing, but he is one of the few original 
geniuses of this age. Creative Evolution, his 
latest work, is a profound study of the whole 
subject of the universe, of life and of philosophy. 
Few men excel him in dialectics and if it is 
difficult for those trained in other philosophical 
schools to accept all of his theories, it is more 
difficult still to point out the weak spots in his 
armor. ‘The book is a protest against basing 


AMERICAN SuHoTGUN, THE. 
By Charles Askins. 

Both the fine mechanist and the sportsman 
fond of the gory business of killing birds will 
enjoy this finely made-up and expertly written 
book. ‘There is stuff in it for the psychologist, 
too, for shooters have their actions and reac- 
tions in brain and muscle. Just as it is better 
for an auto driver to understand his machine, 
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PracticAL FLOwER GARDEN, THE. 
By Helen Rutherford Ely. 

A book that will prove ample instruction in 
making a flower-garden. Illustrated in color 
and half-tone, and interesting for the general 
reader as well as useful for the practical ex- 
perimenter. 

The Macmillan Company. 








SCIENCE 





our theories of evolution solely on observable 
physical phenomena. He denies that we have to 
give up pure reason and rely solely on experi- 
ment. On the contrary, he insists that pure 
reason is essential to ali study of life and of the 
development of the universe and that theory 
must go hand in hand with experiment. It is 
evident from this that the author is no cold ma- 
terialist. On the contrary, spirituality is the 
keynote of his argument. He finds that we may 
study the cosmos because we have a nature 
above that of any possible material combinations 
to produce. He denies Monism and asserts 
that the spirit of man is an entity that he must 
recognize as much as matter and he must use it 
for his own good. While he discards much of 
the philosophy of the schoolmen, he is a be- 
liever in the distinct individuality and freedom 
of consciousness and in its power of man to 
triumph in life and possibly over death. It is 
an unusually illuminating and inspiring book, 
one which the scientist can read with satisfac- 
tion, for in spite of its idealism, it is filled with 
scientific spirit. Henry Holt & Co. 


ENp or DarwINIsM, THE. 
By Alfred P. Schultz. 

An essay in pamphlet form based on the as- 
sumption that “not change, but persistence is 
characteristic of life, that every change is es- 
sentially a persistence,” and that “only what per- 
sists can change.” 

A. P. Schultz, Monticello, N. Y. 


HuMAN LIFE. 
gv SS. S. Knight. 

This volume professes to discuss scientifically 
and philosophically all we know about the origin 
and development of human life. The earlier 
chapters give an excellent precis of the results 
of modern investigation. The latter part is de- 
voted to the author’s own views as to life and 
its problems. He does not wholly agree with 
modern evolutionists and still is in general har- 
mony with them. His views on religion will be 
found especially interesting. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 





so it is wise for a gunner to understand the 
mechanism of his gun as well as the intricate 
movements of his prey. The true sportsman 
sees an exact problem in his sport and in the 
conquest of complex difficulties lies his deepest 
delight. This book will prove an invaluable 
manual to him whether he be a tyro or an ex- 
pert. 

Outing Publishing Company. 
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Artistic Sive oF PHotoGRapHy, THE. 
By A. J. Anderson. 

A comprehensive study, based on practice as 
well as on theory, of the whole subject of ar- 
tistic photography. Sufficiently simple for the 
uses of the amateur, it is yet thoroughly re- 
liable and enough detailed to make an appeal to 
the advanced photographer. Examples given af- 
ford twenty beautiful illustrations. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Auction Bribce. 
By Annie Blanche Shelby. 

An up-to-date book of rules for auction bridge 

based on the methods pursued by leading clubs. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. 


BANKER IN LITERATURE, THE. 
By Johnson Brigham. 

A book that gives much interesting data re- 
garding those famous authors who have been 
bankers: George Grote, Samuel Rogers, Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Walter Bagehot, Westcott, of David Harum 
fame, and many others whose names are usually 
known only for their literary achievements. 

The Bankers’ Publishing Company. 


Business LETrers. 
By Calvin O. Althouse. 

A pocket volume of letter forms for business 
correspondence. So much depends upon the 
ability to write a good and appropriate letter 
that every business man, and, indeed, every 
stenographer, should have a copy of this book. 

Penn Publishing Company. 
Burrerep Toasts. 
By Fred Emerson Brooks. 
Short. breezy verses for after-dinner recita- 
tion. For the most part clever and sensible. 
Forbes & Co. 
CoMMONSENSE CoLLEcror, THE. 
By N. Frankfort Moore. 

A volume of suggestions for those who wish 
to collect and preserve antique furniture. It is 
a practical guidebook, without frills, but with 
plenty of solid facts, easily to be mastered. It 
is copiously illustrated, with one illustration in 
George H. Doran Company. 


color. 


CychopepIA oF ILLUSTRATIONS FoR PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS. 
Compiled by Robert Scott and William C. Stiles. 
A large volume of facts, incidents, stories, ex- 
periences, anecdotes, etc., that will serve as il- 
lustrative matter for the man in the pulpit or 
on the platform. The book is thoroughly in- 
dexed, with cross-references, making it a con- 
venient work for the busy speaker. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


DiamMonp, THE. 
By W. R. Cattelle. 

A book for collectors, profusely illustrated, 
and comprehensively studying the whole subject 
of diamonds, historically, scientifically and com- 
mercially. John J.cne Company. 
AND SENSE. 

By Colonel William C. Hunter. 

Short inspirational talks on practical themes, 
designed as helps for all those who would make 
life worth living. Reilley & Britton Company. 


DoLLARS 
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ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
3y Clara J. Denton. 

More than thirty new and practicable enter- 
tainments designed to meet the requirements of 
various holidays—Christmas, Thanksgiving, New 
Year’s Day, Valentine’s Day, Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Easter, Arbor Day and others. Excellent 
suggestions for schools and Sunday-schools. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


Housk, THE. 
By eC. F, Osborne. 

A new volume in the “Family Books,” by a 
professor of architectural history in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the editor of “The 
\merican Architect.” The book gives instruc- 
tions for house-building and suggestions for 
home-making, going into the details of family 
life with a good deal of sympathy and excellent 
judgment. Hints as to location, sunshine and 
view, the planning, the constructing, the paint- 
ing, the heating, the lighting and the gardens 


are all given. 


FAMILY 


Penn Publishing Company. 


GARAGES AND Motor Boat Houses. 
Compiled by William Phillips Comstock. 
A voluine on garage construction and equip- 
ment, giving a large number of designs for both 
private and commercial buildings, all thorough, 
up-to-date and adapted to many places. Archi- 
tects all over the country have contributed de 
signs. 
The William T. Comstock Company, 
New York. 
HOUSEKEEPER’S SCRAPBOOK, THE. 
A volume in which to record all the data about 
a house. A dainty gift-book, artistically illus 
trated by Louise Perrett. 
Reilly & Britton Company. 


How tHE Wortp 1s Housep. 
By Frank George Carpenter. 

A school reader on commerce and industry, 
which shows where the materials for building 
come from and take the student over a variet) 
of trade routes through commercial centers. 

American Book Company. 


Humpsier Porrs, Tue. (Second Series.) 
Edited by Wallace and Frances Rice. 

A collection of newspaper and periodical verse 
from 1885 to 1910. The selections are gathered 
under the following heads: “The World’s Sing- 
“In Childhood’s Kingdom,” “The Realm of 
“Yuletide Happiness,” “Under God’s 
“Sport in the Open,” “The Gentler 
Emotions,” “Drawing-Room and_ Boudoir,’ 
“Man’s Brotherhood,” “The Lands of Long 
Ago,” “Between Dark and Daylight,” “Around 
the Hearthstone,” “Encouragement, Sister of 
Hope,” “In the Midst of Life,” “Tales in th: 
Telling,” “The Poetry of Every Day,’ “War, 
Peace and History,” “In Lighter Vein.” 

A.C. McClurg & Co. 


a 
Faery,” 
Heavens,” 


Memorrat Day. 
By Robert Haven Schauffler. 
A new volume in the series, “Our American 
Holidays,” bringing together a lot of interesting 
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material, prose and verse, dealing with Memorial 
Dav, its celebration, its spirit and its significance. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


My GotpEN ScHoon Days. 
Compiled and arranged by Janet Madison. 
A record book for the sweet girl graduate, 

arranged for her own entries regarding all the 

interesting things of her school and commence- 
ment days. A dainty gift-book, attractively 
bound and boxed. 


Reilly & 


Nervous Lire, THE. 
By G. E. Partridge. 

A study of the causes and effects, with sug- 
gestions for remedies, of the national evil of 
nervous disorders. It tells the sick something 
about ways and means of getting well, and it 
tells the well how to keep from getting sick. It 
is scientific without being impractical, and it 
goes back to first principle for its premises. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Britton Company. 


Nuv SHEtts or TrurH. 
By William Lee Popham. 

Short sayings or epigrams collected by a 
popular young Kentucky evangelist and poet. 
Some are striking, some beautiful and some 
merely commonplace, but there are thoughts for 
many to be found in the wide range of briefly 
put truths, Broadway Publishing Company. 


Passion Pray At OBERAMMERGAU, THE. 
By Esse Esto Maplestone. 

\ translation of the German text of the 
Passion Play. Broadway Publishing Company. 


PLUMBING AND HousgEHOLD SANITATION. 
By J. Pickering Putnam. 

A large and elaborate treatise, based on his- 
toric research and practical experimentation. It 
is copiously illustrated and gives technical ac- 
curacy with a popular style that will recommend 
itself to the more general reader. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ANTHOLOGY OF PokEms, A. 
By Alfred Noyes. 

\ small volume of choice selections, made up 
by a man noted for his excellent literary taste 
as well as for his own superb verses. Using 
an essay on poetry for a preface, Mr. Noyes 
takes the following themes as sub-heads for his 
selections: “In the Beginning,” “The Sweet o’ 
the Year,” “The Lover,” “A Little Philosophy,” 
“A Joy for Ever,” “Of Such as These,” “The 
Book of Memory,” “Stepping Westward” and 
“The Eternal Spring.” There are poems from 
most of the greatest English poets included in 
the collection. 


Port’s 


Baker & Taylor Company 
ADVERTISING, 
By G. H. E. Hawkins. 

A discussion of posters as mediums for ad- 
vertising with examples reproduced in full col- 
ors. The book is prepared by the advertising 
manager of the N. K. Fairbanks Company whose 
Gold Dust Twins have become so widely pop- 
ular. The object of the book is to show just 
where poster advertising stands as a successful 
vehicle for certain lines of goods. 


PostER 


PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP. 
By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 

A treatise on the art of selling goods. It is 
a small, pleasingly written volume that can be 
put into the hands of any average salesperson 
and prove to be of more than usual practical 
use. Twenty-five articles written by representa- 
tive American salesmen give an important sec- 
tion to the book. Little, Brown & Co. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THEISM. 

A book without an acknowledged author 
other than the name Justus. It claims to be 
introductory to a forthcoming work on theism. 
Perhaps by the time the intelligent reader has 
sharpened his eyeteeth on the prolegomena he 
will have nothing left for the main work. 

Andrew H. Kellogg Company. 
PUSHING TO THE FRONT’. 
RistNG IN THE Wort. 
SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT, THE. 
By Orison Swett Marden. 

New editions of three of Marden’s “Inspira- 
tional Books,” volumes that have helped many a 
young man to success and have given encour- 
agement and the incentive to “go forward” to 
thousands of other readers. 

2.-¥. 
QUOTATIONS. 
By Cc. S. Rex. 

Short quotations from Shakespeare under 
headings arranged alphabetically. A handy vol- 
ume for ready reference. ; 

Penn Publishing Company. 


THE Moon, THE. 
By Henry Law Webb. 

An exquisite essay by a true lover of Nature 
who loves literature as well. Pantheistic in its 
general atmosphere, frankly worshipful of the 
things of the earth and the seas and the skies, 
this book will strike a sympathetic chord in the 
heart of every reader who has stood in “the 
silences of the moon” and listened to the stars’ 
song. Perhaps the expression is a little too 
determinedly euphonistic, but a love for the 
right word is easily forgiven when it is made 
to serve the purposes of portraying beautiful and 
suggestive figures. John Lane Company. 
SILVER GEMS IN SEAs OF Gop. 

By William Lee Popham. 

A hotch-potch of commonplace 
sketches, lectures, addresses, sermons, short 
stories and a lot of other vaporings. This 
young evangelist wants to do good both on the 
platform and in print and he doubtless some- 
times succeeds. His portrait goes with this 
book—which is the eighth he has issued. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


Crowell & Co. 
SHAKESPEAREAN 


SILENCES OF 


essays, 


StTorAGE BaATrerieEs. 
By A. E. WatSon. 

A second edition, completely revised and en- 
larged, of a book that goes into the theory, con- 
struction and use of storage batteries. 

Bubier Publishing Company. 
Wuo’s Who. IogIl. 

The new English biographical dictionary 

brought up to date and increased in size. 


Adam & Charles Black. 
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Woman’s Rosary, A. 
By Shirley Strange. 

A book of original paragraphs, with selected 
quotations for each day in the year. Some are 
helpful, some amusing—most are entertaining. 
Everett Publishing Company. 


SUPERFLUOUS 


UntamMen, THE. 
By George Pattullo. 

Nine stories of animal life as found in the 
ranch district of the West. Peculiarities of the 
coyote, mountain lion and other untamed ani- 
mals are related in an interesting manner, prov- 
ing the author’s familiarity with his subject. 

Desmond FitzGerald. 


PREJ UDICES 
By Charles Macomb Flandrau. 

In this book its author, having chosen his 
favorite topics, proceeds to harp on the same 
to his own and usually to the reader’s pleasure. 
Hence, the notes struck may, in a certain sense, 
be said to be those of a one-stringed instrument. 
Such an assertion, however, does not mean 
that they wili not find responsive chords in 
readers, for often they do. With many of 
them we are fully in accord, especially with the 
one on “Writers,” which has the advantage of 
being direct from producer to consumer. “Some 
Dogs,” “Fellow Passengers” and “Servants” are 
other topics about which one hears most will- 
ingly. “Wanderlust” is keyed to the right pitch 
and is struck hard—as it ought to be. It is 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


remarkable how much a skillful “twanger” like 
Mr. Flandrau can get out of one string. 


dD. Appleton & Co: 


West IN THE East, THE. 
By Price Collier. 

On the principle that the comparative stranger 
may, in a way, better picture social and national 
conditions than can the home observer, Mr. Col- 
lier writes of India, China and Japan in a broad- 
ly informing and discerning way. The book 
grows out of much preliminary study followed 
by a year of travel. The point of view is 
avowedly American. The style is entertaining, 
with description and incident of Oriental flavor, 
but the text really cuts much more deeply than 
that. The author has insight as well as eye- 
sight and his judgments, criticisms and conclu 
sions, if not infallible, have the tang of the 
real thing about them. The book is clearly 
printed and attractive to the eye. 

Charles Scribner's Sons 


Younc Man anp Hts Prostems, THE. 
By James L. Gordon. 

A book to inspire young men, with chapters 
on “Grit,” “Character,” “Reputation,” Self-Con 
trol,” “Self-Reliance,” “Decision,” “Tact,” 
“Friendship” and other attributes that make for 
success in the young man’s life. The advice is 
kindly and the book is written with nothing of 
the attitude of preaching. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


The August Number 


TEWART EDWARD WHITE 
has aptly been called a “lover of 
logs and letters.” A high tribute 
to his work as a writer is paid 
in the splendid frontispiece por- 

trait that appears in THE Book NrEws 
MontHuty for August, and in the article, 
by Rufus Burnham, that studies the man 
and his books, the study being amply illus- 
trated from a large variety of “kodaks” 
that show Mr. White in his favorite 
haunts. 

The August number contains the 
fourth of the sketches in the “Paris 
Nights” series, by Arnold Bennett, illus- 
trated by Herbert Pullinger, and the third 
instalment of Bennett's interesting story, 


A Man from the North. Contrary to the 
usual state of affairs, August is rich in 
book reviews, especially in fiction, and a 
new feature in this review section pro- 
vides specimen chapters from some of 
the latest, most important and most inter- 
esting new novels. 

The August number contains the annual 
index, bringing to a close the twelve issues 
that constitute a volume of the magazine. 
Now is the time to have your copies 
bound—the large number of really valu- 
able author features and illustrated arti- 
cles of a more general character that have 
appeared in these numbers will afford you 
a reference work that cannot be dupli- 
cated. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Book News 


Montuiy, Philadelphia. 


orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Address other communications to THe Book News Monvruty. 


Money 
Changes of address must be re- 


ceived before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the chang: 


is to go into effect. 
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